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Editorial 


Immds  in  ^Places  and 1-kre  at  T-hme,.. 


FIriends  have  always  been  enthusiastic  travelers.  In  the  16th  century  George  Fox 
made  the  long,  difficult  journey  to  the  New  World,  visiting  Friends  from  Barbados 
through  Rhode  Island.  His  contemporary  Mary  Fisher  went  to  Turkey — then  a 
rather  exotic  and  dangerous  place  for  a Christian — to  meet  the  Sultan  and  share  “the 
Truth.”  Joel  and  Hannah  Bean  and  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton,  spiritual  progenitors  of 
Western  Friends,  were  world-class  travelers,  often  on  the  go  to  promote  Friends’  con- 
cerns. (Howard  nicknamed  his  wife  “the  Lady  of  the  Train.”) 

Western  Friends  still  travel  widely,  as  Nancy  Yarnall’s  report  makes  clear  (see  p.  16). 
This  year  Western  Friends  have  sent  me  emails  from  such  far-flung  locales  as  China, 
Nicaragua,  New  Zealand,  Brazil,  and  even  Baghdad  and  the  South  Pole!  At  the  end  of  a 
hot  summer,  it  was  refreshing  to  receive  daily  reports  of  a retired  Friend’s  trip  to  Antarc- 
tica. Another  wrote  movingly  of  his  marriage  to  a woman  in  Baghdad,  where  he  stayed  for 
the  duration  of  the  recent  war  following  his  stint  with  Voices  in  the  Wilderness.  These 
sojourning  Friends  remind  me  that  we  are  all  interconnected,  thanks  to  email  and  other 
forms  of  telecommunication  (not  to  mention  the  Holy  Spirit!). 

But  virtual  reality  cannot  take  the  place  of  “being  there”  and  experiencing  first-hand 
what  the  world  is  like.  This  issue  focuses  on  reports  by  Western  Friends  who  have  deep- 
ened their  understanding  and  shared  their  Light  by  doing  volunteer  service  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  span  the  generational  spectrum.  The  youngest  is  a college  student;  the 
oldest,  a retired  pediatrician.  What  they  have  in  common  is  a desire  to  use  their  gifts  and 
talents  to  make  a difference  among  those  who  are  not  as  wealthy  and  privileged  as  we  are. 

Sometimes  Friends  travel  inwardly  rather  than  outwardly.  Francis  Howgill,  a 17th 
century  Friend,  advised  us  not  to  “gad  abroad”  but  to  “return  home  to  within,  sweep  your 
houses  all. ..and  here  you  will  see  your  Teacher  not  removed  into  a corner,  but  present 
where  you  are... convincing,  instructing,  leading,  correcting  and  giving  peace  to  all  that 
love  and  follow  Him.” 

This  phrase  could  be  a gloss  for  homeschooling,  another  theme  of  this  issue.  David 
Albert,  an  ardent  proponent  of  homeschooling,  takes  us  on  a fascinating  “voyage  of 
discovery”  that  explores  how  we  learn  and  share  our  learning  process  with  children. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  the  modern  age  is  the  internet  and  how  it  connects  us  in  ways 
barely  imagineable  a decade  or  so  ago.  Over  the  past  eight  years,  my  job  as  editor  has  been 
dramatically  transformed  by  new  technology.  Sitting  here  at  my  desk  in  a suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  I’m  in  touch  with  Friends  throughout  the  US  and  the  world.  Communication 
that  used  to  take  days  or  weeks  by  snail  mail  now  happens  instantaneously. 

While  technology  advances  at  the  speed  of  light.  I’m  afraid  that  I still  plod  along  at  an 
all  too  human  pace.  So  if  I don’t  respond  instantaneously  to  your  emails,  letters,  or  phone 
calls,  please  be  patient.  After  a couple  of  weeks  or  months,  if  you  still  haven’t  received  a 
response,  please  try  again.  Sometimes  your  message  may  have  “fallen  through  the  cracks” 
when  I am  off  traveling  on  behalf  of  Friends  Bulletin.  Or  I may  have  simply  filed  your 
message  away,  intending  to  get  back  to  it  later,  like  those  diligent,  but  absent-minded 
squirrels  who  bury  their  food  and  then  forget  where  it’s  been  hidden.... 

Your  messages  and  your  concerns  are  what  make  this  magazine  vital  and  interesting. 
So  please  keep  those  emails,  snail  mails  and  phonecalls  coming  from  wherever  the  Spirit 
leads  you! 


Friends  Bulletin  (USPS  859-220)  is  published  monthly  except  February  and  August  by  the  Friends  Bulletin  Corporation  of  the  Religious 
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Subscription  Rates:  S25  per  year  for  individuals,  $20  per  year  for  group  subscriptions  through  your  local  Friends  meeting.  $16  introductory 
rate.  Check  with  editor  for  a student  or  low-income  subscription.  First  class  postage  $10  additional.  Foreign  postage  varies.  Individual  copies: 
$3.00  each. 
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Children  at  Nueva  Esperanza  School  lack  uniforms,  books,  and  shoes — Photo  by  Jyl  Myers 


(jTj  Alberta  Qeroufd 

Tdufhtomaf)  'Meeting,  Portland,  0% 


Beth  Blodgett’s  decision  to  go  and 
work  in  Honduras  began  around 
the  same  time  as  she  decided  to  put 
her  anti-war  beliefs  into  practice.  A 
pediatrician  with  two  fuU-grown  sons,  Beth 
decided  “not  to  support  the  military”  but  it 
took  a long  time  for  her  decision  to  ripen 
into  action.  She  finally  realized  that  she  had 
to  change  her  style  of  living  so  that  she 
would  not  be  paying  taxes  to  support  the 
military  (see  “A  Radical  Vocation,”  p.  4). 

Beth  attends  Multnomah  Meeting  and 
lives  with  various  friends  when  she  is  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Having  dropped  her 
income  below  the  taxable  level,  she  accepts 
housing  from  those  who  are  willing  to  take 
her. 

Her  decision  to  work  in  Honduras  was 
not  consciously  part  of  her  plans  to  simplify 
her  life-style,  but  it  came  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Early  in  1999,  someone  who  had  heard 
of  her  from  the  United  Methodist  camp 
where  she  had  worked  called  Beth  and  asked 
her  on  short  notice  to  join  a team  at  a 
medical  clinic  in  Honduras. 

The  first  time  she  went  to  that  clinic 
was  in  May,  1999.  Since  then  she  has  spent 


a total  of  twelve  months  in  Honduras  in  the 
last  five  years. 

“Why  did  you  go  to  Honduras?”  I 
asked. 

“I  consider  this  a spiritual  practice,” 
Beth  replied.  She  explained  that  when  she 
was  deciding  what  to  do  about  her 
antimilitary  convictions,  she  had  considered 
going  to  live  in  a monastery  because  she 
realized  she  had  to  invest  more  of  herself  in 
spiritual  growth.  She  decided  to  go  to 
Honduras  instead  because  you  “have  to  do 
somethin^'  to  grow  spiritually. 

Why  this  particular  country?  I 
wondered. 

“Half  the  population  in  Honduras  is 
under  15  years  of  age,”  replied  Beth.  She 
felt  that  her  skills  as  a pediatrician  would 
be  well  used  in  this  country. 

She  also  appreciated  the  land  and  its 
people. 


“Honduras  is  beautiful,”  said  Beth. 
“There  are  howler  monkeys  and  colorful 
birds,  some  of  which  are  threatened  species 
because  their  feathers  are  so  wonderful  that 
they  are  sought  after  by  hunters.  The  people 
of  Honduras  are  polite  and  friendly.  They 
say  what  you  want  to  hear.  And  they  will 
promise  anything!” 

Working  in  Honduras  has  not  been 
without  its  medical  health  complications  for 
Beth,  however. 

“I  get  sick  whenever  I go,”  she 
explained.  Fungal  infections,  diarrhea,  the 
heaves  and  malaria  are  among  the  banes  that 
she  has  endured. 

When  the  public  health  nurses  do 
immunization  clinics  for  the  smaller  towns, 
Beth  goes  along.  Children  are  immunized, 
sick  children  receive  care,  the  school 
children  are  de-wormed  and  their  teeth  are 
treated  with  fluoride.  The  de-worming  and 
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School  children  with  papaya  plants.  They  are  ready  to  take  home 
and  plant;  they  will  bear  their  vitamin-A-rich  fruit  in  two  years. 
Photo  by  Juan  Ramon  Manaiza 


fluoride  treatments  occur  only 
because  of  the  extra  human  power 
and  donated  materials  supplied  by 
volunteers. 

The  County  of  Limon  in 
Honduras,  where  Beth  does  most 
of  her  work,  is  part  of  the  coastal 
plain.  On  the  nearby  mountain 
areas  (altitude  about  2,000  feet), 
the  farmers  are  so  poor  that  they 
cut  down  their  trees  so  that  they 
can  raise  corn.  The  good  land 
belongs  to  Standard  Fruit 
Company,  an  American  firm. 

“In  Honduras,  the  kids  are 
small  for  their  age,”says  Beth.  The 
worms  inside  them  eat  their  food.  The  usual 
diet  is  rich  in  starch,  has  adequate  protein, 
but  lacks  vitamin  A.” 

Beth  advocates  preventive  medicine. 
She  encourages  farmers  to  plant  fruit  trees 
with  vitamin-A-rich  fruits.  Papayas,  guavas, 
mangoes,  sweet  oranges  all  are  rich  in 
vitamin  A,  which  is  good  for  the  eyes. 

But  because  these  trees  take  three  to 
eight  years  to  bear  and  farmers  need  results 
“this  year,”  they  don’t  plant  such  fruit  trees, 
as  Beth  learned  by  visiting  farmers  and 
talking  to  them. 

To  promote  the  idea  of  the  vitamin  A- 
rich  trees,  Beth  collaborated  with  an 
elementary  school  teacher  in  Limoncito 
with  farming  background  to  give  his  61 
students  a project  of  planting  papaya  trees. 
Each  student  took  home  a papaya  seedling 


to  plant  on  their  land,  for  starters. 

Literacy  is  another  of  Beth’s  concerns. 
Limon  has  a public  library  where  people  can 
go  and  read,  as  we  do  here,  but  cannot  take 
any  books  home  because  books  are  just  too 
precious.  Few  library  patrons  would  have  the 
willpower  to  bring  them  back.  A checked- 
out  book  becomes  a gift.  Multnomah 
Monthly  Meeting  has  sent  over  $1,000  to 
buy  maps  and  books  for  the  public  library 
and  the  elementary  schools. 

Beth’s  mission  in  Honduras  has  been 
threefold: 

1.  Working  in  medical  clinics,  where 
the  Hondurans  pay  30  cents  per  visit.  This 
work  saves  lives  and  cures  many,  but  of 


course  some  die.  “It’s  inevitable,” 
says  Beth,  sighing.  Her  work 
includes  preventive  actions,  such  as 
de-worming  and  providing  fluoride 
treatments. 

2.  Traveling  in  and  studying  the 
country. 

3.  Developing  a project  to 
purchase  books  and  maps  to  help 
prevent  dropouts  from  school. 
Dropping  out  before  sixth  grade  is 
very  common.  When  visiting 
schools  such  as  those  in  Limoncito, 
Beth  realized  that  they  have  hardly 
any  reading  material  such  as  maps 
and  textbooks,  which  may  be 

contributing  to  the  dropout  rate. 

To  donate  to  this  worthy  cause,  please 
write  a check  to  Multnomah  Monthly 
Meeting  for  Honduras  Books  , attention, 
John  Wish,  Treasurer,  4312  S.E.  Stark 
Street,  Portland,  OR,  97214.  Thank  you! 


^ *Rfic^caf 'VocaBon 


'Mufinomaft  0*RJ 

The  Bible  doesn’t  tell  us  how  many 
people  God  asked  to  build  an  ark 
before  Noah  said,  “Yes!”  Radical 
vocations  may  not  be  not  as  rare  as  they  The 


Students  fetching  water  to  the  school 
at  Limoncito  so  that  health  workers  can  wash 
their  hands  between  treatments  of  children. 


Right:  public  library  in  Limon,  Colon, 
Honduras.  Shown  are  the  volunteer  librarian 
(young  man),  Beth  Blodgett,  and  a retired 
teacher.  Multnomah  Meeting  donated  funds  to 
purchase  books  for  this  library. 


Photos  by  Jyl  Myers 
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appear  to  be.  Sometimes  it’s  just  difficult  to 
listen  to  and  obey  God’s  call. 

For  years  I said  that  I was  a pacifist  (one 
who  denounces  violence  as  a method  of 
solving  problems) — at  least  as  much  of  a 
pacifist  as  one  could  be  without  supporting 
the  military. 

But  talk  is  cheap  and  no  one  paid  any 
attention  ...  except  me.  Finally,  I realized  that 
I had  to  stop  paying  income  taxes.  Income 
taxes  seem  a reasonable — some  say  “just” — 
method  for  citizens  to  support  the  cost  of 
their  governments,  so  civil  disobedience  was 
out.  I had  to  do  this  legally. 

So  I did.  I dropped  my  income  below 
the  taxable  level. 


^ youm  ^md 

m Tdanoaua 

^ Damn  'Kenmrtfi^ 
'Mufbnomafi  IMeetinj 


[Darren  spent  part  of  the  summer  of 2002  in 
Nicaragua  as  a volunteer  on  construction 
projects  with  Jubilee  House  Community,  a sus- 
tainable economic  development  organization. 
He  stayed  with  Becca  Renk  (Sandpoint  MM) 
and  her  fiance  ( now  partner)  Paul  Mohally, 
an  Irish  Friend  she  met  on  the  Quaker  youth 
pilgrimage.  They  have  been  in  Nicaragua  for 
two  years  as  volunteers  with  JHC.  Darren 
graduated  from  Earlham  in  1998,  where  he 
majored  in  philosophy.  This  is  a letter  he  wrote 
to  his  support  committee  after  his  first  week  in 
Nicaragua.] 

What  an  incredible  week!  I can 
hardly  believe  that  it  has  only 
been  so  long  since  I landed  in 
Managua  amidst  a mighty  thunderstorm. 
Every  day  has  been  full,  and  yet  I have  rarely 
felt  rushed.  Becca  Renk,  a friend  of  mine 
from  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  youth  group  and 
Earlham  college,  and  her  Irish  fiance  Paul 
Mohally  (also  a Friend)  have  made  me  very 
welcome  in  their  home  in  Ciudad  Sandino, 
a municipality  about  fifteen  minutes’  drive 
from  downtown  Managua.  I am  struck  by 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  this  place  and  its 
people.  I am  moved  sometimes  to  sadness 
near  despair  by  the  poverty  I have  encoun- 
tered, especially  in  Ciudad  Sandino,  and  the 


The  first  year  was  difficult,  but  mostly 
because  I was  feeling  my  way.  I had  no 
mentor  who  had  done  the  same  thing. 

There  are  others  among  us  who 
hear  the  same  call.  Some  may  not  know 
it  yet.  If  you  are  one,  or  wonder  if  you 
are,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at 
bethblodgettnow(®yahoo.com.  We  can 
share  experiences  that  could  be  helpful, 
both  in  terms  of  discernment  and  in 
practical  matters.  □ 


For  more  information,  contact:  National\ 
War  Tax  Resistance  Coordinating 
Committee,  PO  Box  150553,  Brooklyn, 
NY  11215  • Email:  nwtrcc@nwtrcc.org. 
\Website:  http://www.  nwtrcc.  org 
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Nicaraguan  soccer  team  with  which  Darren  played 


stark  contrast  between  such  poverty,  en- 
countered on  every  hand,  and  the  glitter  and 
gleam  of  the  American  style  shopping  mall 
and  cinema  in  downtown  Managua,  the 
haciendas  of  the  wealthy  in  the  hiUs  above 
the  city,  and  the  SUVs  careening  past  mo- 
tor bikes  bearing  families  on  the  bustling 
streets  of  this  sprawling,  great  city.  I am 
made  intensely  aware,  especially  by  my  in- 
ability to  communicate  with  a vast  majority 
of  the  people  here,  of  the  fact  that  I come 
not  to  help,  but  to  learn.  In  that  vein  I have 
found  great  gifts,  and  am  stimulated  to  a 
desire  to  learn  the  language  that  would  al- 
low me  to  tell  Rogelio,  a Nicaraguan  man  I 
have  been  working  with,  that  his  country  is 
beautiful,  and  rich,  and  sad,  and  ask  him 
how  it  has  been  for  him,  and  understand 
his  answer. 

I am  volunteering  with  an  organization 
called  Jubilee  House  Community  that  en- 
courages the  development  of  local  coopera- 


tives through  small  loans  and  help  with  ad- 
ministration and  the  development  of  mar- 
kets. They  are  currently  working  with  a con- 
crete products  co-op  that  they  helped  set 
up  right  after  hurricane  Mitch  devastated 
Nicaragua  in  1998. Their  main  products  are 
cement  blocks  for  paving  and  wall  build- 
ing. They  also  work  with  a co-op,  based  in 
the  same  building,  that  approached  them 
about  helping  start  production  of  ceramic 
water  filters  at  about  the  same  time. 

There  is  a sewing  co-op  that  produces 
mostly  T-shirts  and  similar  garments,  and  a 
clinic  in  Nueve  Vida,  an  area  of  Ciudad 
Sandino  where  poverty  is  particularly  in- 
tense. The  three  manufacturing  co-ops  are 
based  right  next  to  the  JHC  compound, 
which  used  to  be  a hacienda  belonging  to 
the  sister  of  former  dictator  Anastasio 
Somoza,  in  a separate  industrial  park.  I have 
been  impressed  by  the  work  JHC  is  doing, 
and  their  whole  approach  and  style.  They 
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have  received  something  like  eleven  delega- 
tions from  the  US  so  far  this  year,  and  seem 
to  do  a good  job  of  balancing  work  and  play, 
and  education  for  the  groups. 

I have  been  using  my  construction  skills 
to  help  the  current  delegation  and  a few  full- 
time  paid  Nicaraguan  workers  build  con- 
crete forms  and  pour  the  cap  on  the  wall 
around  the  compound  and  industrial  park 
that  holds  the  concrete,  ceramic  and  sew- 
ing co-ops.  Rogelio,  Pedro,  Saul,  and  Cabeza 
(Spanish  for  “head,”  a nickname  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  bright,  understands  En- 
glish better  than  his  fellows,  and  has  a rela- 
tively large  head)  are  competent  and  enjoy- 
able work  mates.  They  enjoy  teaching  me 
Spanish,  and  I enjoy  learning  their  language, 
methods,  and  materials. 

The  pace  of  work  is  necessarily  slower 
here  than  I have  been  used  to,  due  to  the 
powerful  tropical  sun,  the  high  humidity 
and  the  rather  warm  weather. 

I visited  the  Casa  de  Amigos  [the 
House  of  Friends,  a Nicaraguan  Quaker 
meeting]  last  night  (after  we  got  back  from 
the  beach!)  and  it  seems  that  there  is  a wor- 
ship group  here  that  meets  once  a month. 

During  the  day  on  Saturday  I played 


soccer  with  a local  high-school-aged  team 
from  Nueve  Vida  (where  there  is  no  high 
school)  against  their  cross-town  rival,  and 
learned  the  hard  way  why  players  from  Cen- 
tral American  countries  so  rarely  slide  tackle. 
My  knees  are  torn  to  shreds  and  I had  to 
take  it  pretty  easy  today  (dancing  Saturday 
night  and  body  surfing  in  the  ocean  yester- 
day probably  didn’t  help  much)  but  there  is 
no  infection,  and  they  seem  to  be  healing 
well.  I didn’t  realize  until  the  game  had  be- 
gun and  I was  on  the  field  at  right  fullback 
that  it  was  an  official  game,  and  I had  been 
brought  in  as  a ringer  because  I was  big  and 
they  were  impressed  by  how  hard  I could 
strike  the  ball.  I wasn’t  a very  dangerous 
ringer  though.  I started  losing  my  wind  af- 
ter about  15  minutes,  and  the  cuts  on  my 
knees  inspired  me  to  leave  the  game  after 
about  20. 1 came  back  later  and  took  a pho- 
tograph of  the  side  I had  played  with.  They 
lined  up  for  the  photo  just  like  Real  Madrid 
or  Barcelona,  only  these  lads  smiled  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  just  suffered  a diffi- 
cult 0-1  defeat. 

I have  felt  held  [in  the  Light]  this  whole 
last  week.  I have  not  once  felt  alone  or  iso- 
lated, even  when  I haven’t  been  able  to  com- 


municate easily  with  any  one  around  me,  or 
when  the  reality  of  the  crushed  hopes  that 
lie  scattered  about  this  place  comes  home 
to  me,  and  I feel  something  of  the  bounded 
horizons  of  the  intelligent  and  intense  sev- 
enteen-year-old team  captain  that  tried  to 
translate  for  the  coach,  and,  after  the  game, 
pointed  to  my  shredded  knees  and  said,  “Re- 
member good.” 

I walk  in  whatLight  is  sent  my  way,  and 
am  thankful  for  it,  and  that  it  has  brought 
me  to  this  place.  □ 

[The  Jubilee  House  Community  is  an  non-sec- 
tarian faith-based  organization  that  was 
originally  started  in  1979  to  help  poor  com- 
munities in  North  Carolina.  In  the  1990s  its 
mission  was  expanded  to  help  poor  communi- 
ties in  Central  America,  particularly  in  Nica- 
ragua, where  its  volunteers  are  committed  to 
sustainable  development  and  democratic  pro- 
cess. To  find  out  more  about  this  organiza- 
tion, see  http://www.jhc-cdca.org/ 
jhc.html.  Corporate  address:  Jubilee  House 
Community,  Inc.  2425  Spicewood  Drive, 
Winston  Salem,  NC  27106-9768.  Phone: 
336-922-4794.  Email:  jhc@ns.sdnnic.  org.  ni 
or  jhc@jhc-cdca.orgJ 


Corey  with  Brazilian  students 


A youm  Eriend 
in  E>razif 

^ Core^  J^tjnor 
Sanfa  Jdonka  J/eefin^ 

Ciorey  Raynor felt  drawn  to  Brazilian 
music  and  dance.  For  that  reason  he 
started  studying  Portuguese  at 
Hamphire  College  in  Amherst,  Massachuetts. 
He  received  a $2000  grant from  the  college  to 
travel  to  the  city  of  Salvadore  in  the  state  of 
Bahia,  where  Afro-Brazilian  culture  is  the 
strongest,  to  teach  English  to  at-risk  teenagers 
attending  grass-roots  Capoeira  schools. 

( Capoeira  is  a fusion  of dance  and  martial  art 
training  developed  by  black  slaves  in  Brazil 
over  hundreds  of  years) 

The  “schools"  where  Corey  planned  to 
perform  his  volunteer  service  work  are  loose, 
shoe-string  organizations,with  no  money  to 
pay  the  phone  bill,  let  alone  to  provide 
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monetary  help for  a sojourning  English  teacher. 
Corey  had  to  find  and pay  for  his  own  housing 
and  food  and  traveling  expenses.  All  the 
“schools”  could  offer  was  the  opportunity  for 
work,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 

In  order  to  help  pay  for  his  two-and-a- 
half-month  trip,  Corey  was  given  a grant  from 
the  Alice  Herman  Fund  at  the  Santa  Monica 
Friends  Meeting. 

After  surviving  an  initial  several  week 
period  of  “subterranean”  living  conditions  and 


intense  physical  illness,  Corey  established  a 
routine,  volunteering  at  two  Capoeira 
schools  and  two  orphanages,  located  at 
different  ends  of  the  city.  He  ended  up 
connecting  very  deeply  with  the  kids  in  one 
of  the  orphanages,  experiencing  one  of  the 
great  joys  of  his  life,  when  the  children  and 
staff  threw  him  a party,  and  one  of  the  deeply 
sad  moments,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
he  had  to  leave  them,  and  both  he  and  the  kids 
were  heartsick  at  the  parting. 
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Corey  uuill  be  returning  to  Brazil  this 
February  through  July,  spending  a semester 
abroad  at  a University  in  Rio  de  Janiero.  All 
his  classes  will  be  taught  not  in  English,  but  in 
Portuguese,  so  he  feels  pretty  sure  he'll  emerge 
from  the  experience  with  improved  verbal 
fuency,  and  greatly  improved  writing  and 
grammatical  facility.  He  hopes  eventually  to 
be  able  to  teach  English  to  Brazilian  kids 
through  songs  of  his  own  composition. — Curtis 
Raynor  (Corey’s  father),  clerk  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  Santa  Monica 
Meeting. 

Let  me  also  begin  by  saying  thanks 
to  Santa  Monica  Friends  for 
enabling  me  to  do  something  I have 
dreamed  about  doing  for  years — being  in 
Brazil,  learning  Portuguese,  interacting  and 
connecting  vv^ith  people  w^ho  have  had 
entirely  different  lives  than  me,  working 
with  children,  and  teaching  English.  Thank 
you  for  making  real  to  me  a country  that 
has  been  merely  theoretical  for  so  long. 

And  how  real  it  is.  Almost  every  idea 
or  notion  I ever  had  about  Brazil  has  been 
violently  shattered  since  I have  been  here. 

I think  that  more  than  anything,  I have  just 
been  in  shock  of  the  realness  of  Brazil.  I 
have  traveled  a fair  amount  in  my  childhood, 
but  it  never  impacted  me  the  way  Brazil  has. 
Maybe  I just  wasn’t  fully  formed  in  any  one 
country’s  culture  yet,  and  thus  not  sensitive 
to  cultural  differences.  But  now  I feel  like 
everything  is  different,  and  I can’t  even  really 
describe  it. 

Little  things  that  I just  took  for  granted 
for  being  a certain  way  are  different  here. 
The  only  analogy  I can  think  of  is  when  you 
try  a new  sport  or  something,  doing  foreign 
movements,  and  the  next  day  you  have 
soreness  in  muscles  you  never  knew  existed. 
By  being  here  I have  realized  that  I have 
sensitivities  that  I never  knew  I had,  ways 
of  feeling  uncomfortable,  vulnerable,  and 
foreign  that  I never  knew  I was  capable  of, 
and  standards  of  comfort  that  I never  really 
imagined  could  be  lowered,  that  I somehow 
believed  were  universal,  or  somehow 
thought  were  somehow  separate  from 
anything  or  anybody  I might  be  in  close 
contact  with.  I am  sorry  this  description  is 
so  abstract,  but  as  a consequence  of  their 
foreigness,  I don’t  really  have  the  vocabulary 
to  describe  them. 

There  is  a lot  of  poverty  here,  for 
starters.  This  is  one  of  the  poorer  areas  of 


Brazil,  which  is  a country  famous  for  its 
contrasting  extremes  of  poverty  and  excess. 
In  many  parts  of  the  city,  people  are 
constantly  asking  me  for  money  or  trying 
to  sell  something  to  me.  In  the pelourinho, 
the  historic  district,  old  women  and  children 
will  wrap  their  arms  around  you  and  hang 
onto  you,  begging  for  money  or  a piece  of 
bread.  It  is  a really  unnerving  experience  to 
say  no  to  ten  women  and  children  begging 
for  money  or  food  on  your  way  to  a 
restaurant  or  shop  where  you  are  going  to 
spend  an  amount  of  money  that  would  last 
them  for  a couple  days....  I have  made  a 
rule  for  myself  that  I will  not  give  money.  I 
am  happy  to  do  lots  of  volunteer  work,  or 
give  money  to  set  up  a service  or  something 
more  permanent,  but  I do  not  want  to  be  a 
bank.  Also,  the  Brazilians  tell  me  not  to 
give  money  to  anyone,  because  they  will  use 
it  for  crack,  but  it  is  stiU  hard  not  to  feel  like 
a miserly  glutton  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
such  a role  reversal.  At  my  private  school 
college,  where  I am  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  richest  teenagers  and  young  adults  in 
the  country,  I consider  myself  fairly  poor, 
and  feel  like  I am  constantly  surrounded  by 
people  who  have  more  things  than  me,  and 
take  money  for  granted.  Here,  people  think 
the  same  things  of  me,  and  I feel  really  self- 
conscious  spending  money  on  bottled  water, 
or  listening  to  my  Walkman  in  public.  I 
guess  I had  somehow  romanticized  poverty 
in  my  head,  somehow  equated  it  with  culture 
and  good  music.  But  it  is  depressing.  Very 
depressing. 

Race  is  another  shocker.  In  the  states 
I feel  that  people  are  constantly  told  that 
race  doesn’t  matter,  and  I agree  that  it 
shouldn’t  matter,  but  it  does.  About  80%  of 
the  people  here  are  black,  about  16%  are 
brown,  and  about  4%  are  white,  most  of 
which  are  American  or  European  tourists. 
It  feels  weird  looking  different  from 
everyone  else.  People  here  talk  about  race  a 
lot,  it  is  much  more  open  than  it  is  the  states, 
and  also  much  more  irreverent.  Where  in 
the  states  it  is  considered  a social  sin  to  voice 
an  assumption  about  someone  based  on  the 
color  of  their  skin  (even  though  people  think 
them  all  the  time),  it  is  the  social  norm  here. 
My  first  conversation  with  almost  every 
Brazilian  I encounter  goes  like  this:  “Where 
are  you  from?”  “I’m  from  the  US.”  “But  you 
don’t  look  like  an  American,  you  look 
Japanese”  (here  they  press  the  corners  of 
their  eyes  up  and  backwards  with  their  index 
fingers).  “My  mom  is  Korean.”  “Japanese, 


Korean,  Chinese,  they  all  look  the  same.” 

The  blacks  here  experience  a lot  of 
racism.  Even  though  they  are  the  majority, 
there  are  very  few  blacks  in  TV  or  on 
billboards.  At  the  orphanages  where  I work, 
where  no  one  is  white,  there  are  still  images 
of  blonde  and  white  kids  on  the  walls. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  I was 
here,  I did  not  do  too  much  volunteer  work. 
The  mestre  of  the  social  organization  that  I 
work  for  is  very  unreliable.  I constantly 
hounded  him  for  more  work,  and  he’d 
always  say,  “I  will  take  you  here,  or  take  you 
there,”  but  never  follow  through.  He  finally 
introduced  me  to  some  other  schools  and 
organizations,  and  now  I am  very  busy. 
From  the  beginning.  I’ve  been  teaching 
English  classes  at  the  Capoeira  school.  The 
classes  are  small,  I only  have  between  two 
and  four  devoted  students,  but  they  are 
learning  quite  a lot. 

Now  I teach  there  five  days  a week  in 
the  evenings.  I have  started  teaching  classes 
at  a neighboring  Capoeira  school,  one  class 
for  children,  and  one  class  for  adolescents 
and  a few  adults. 

I play  with  the  kids  most  of  the  time. 
They  were  on  vacation,  and  I was  able  to 
teach  some  English  classes,  but  they  are  back 
in  school  now,  and  their  schedule  doesn’t 
allow  for  English.  But  there  are  two  older 
kids  at  the  orphanage,  who  are  on  a different 
schedule,  and  I have  begun  working  with 
them  in  the  afternoon.  The  older  girl  is  15, 
and  I am  tutoring  her  in  math.  She  is  taking 
algebra  in  school,  but  still  has  difficulty  with 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  the  work  is 
very,  very  slow.  I have  begun  an  EngHsh 
class  in  the  afternoon  for  the  two  older  girls, 
and  a couple  of  the  staff  members  there. 
On  Thursdays,  and  possibly  on  Tuesdays  as 
well,  I am  working  at  an  aU-girls  orphanage 
in  Boca  do  Rio. 

Many  of  the  girls  there  have  physical 
or  mental  disabilities.  I hope  to  start 
English  class  there  today,  and  we  will  see 
how  that  goes.  They  are  all  really  cool,  but 
really  rowdy  and  hard  to  keep  focused.  The 
places  I work  are  spread  out  around  the  city, 
so  I am  either  working  or  traveling  for  most 
of  every  weekday.  I am  playing  a fair  amount 
of  Capoeira  as  well,  at  the  request  of  my 
mestre.  On  the  weekends  I try  to  do  fim 
things,  like  travel  to  beaches  or  see  music. 
And  that  is  pretty  much  my  life  down  here. 
Thank  you  all  so  much  for  keeping  me  in 
your  thoughts,  and  for  all  your  emotional 
and  financial  support.  □ 
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A friend in  fke  Orient: 

*Rfihort  from  Cftenqdu 

*Rpse  /lewis,  Safem,  Oregon,  IMeefin^ 


{For  many  years  Rose  Lewis  has  served  as 
Clerk  of  the  joint  Friend  in  the  Orient  Com- 
mittee* and  edits  the  newsletter  Windows 
East  and  West,  which  has  been  published  for 
over  20 years.  She  and  her  husband  Dick,  who 
teaches  Japanese,  have  been  keenly  interested 
in  China  and Japan  for  most  of  their  lives.  They 
recently  went  to  China  to  teach  English  for  a 
year  or  so.  These  are  excerpts  from  one  of  their 
email  reports.^ 

After  doing  volunteer  work  in  Hong 
Kong  for  two  months,  we  came  to 
this  capital  of  Sichuan  Province  in 
West  China  on  February  19,  2002,  and  are 
feeling  quite  settled  in  by  now.  People  here 
have  been  extremely  friendly  and  helpful,  and 
have  made  us  feel  welcome  and  supported 
in  many  ways.  The  subject  uppermost  in 
people’s  minds  here  is  the  US-led  war  in  Iraq, 
and  we  get  many  questions  about  how  we 
feel  about  it.  We  feel  inadequate  in  our  re- 
sponse. All  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  op- 
posed it  all  along,  that  we  oppose  all  wars, 
and  this  one  in  particular,  that  we  have  con- 
tacted the  president  and  members  of  Con- 
gress to  express  our  opposition  and  have 
demonstrated  against  it,  and  continue  to  pray 
for  the  victims  and  that  it  will  end  soon. 
There  seems  to  be  universal  opposition  to 
the  war  here,  and  it  is  constantly  in  the  news. 
One  Chinese  friend  remarked  to  us  that 
people  in  China  are  not  demonstrating 
against  it,  and  she  wondered  why. 

Our  sources  of  news  are  mostly  CCTV9 
International  (Central  China  TV,  the  offi- 
cial Chinese  government  station  which 
broadcasts  in  English),  and  BBC  and  NPR 
via  the  internet;  also  sometimes  we  see  China 
Daily  (also  official),  occasionally  the  Inter- 
national Herald  Tribune,  and  we  get  a lot  of 
email  messages,  so  we  are  getting  some  va- 
riety of  perspective.  We  have  been  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  people  interviewed 
by  CCTV,  mostly  university  folks  who  are 
very  knowledgeable  and  give  what  we  think 
is  balanced  information.  One  Beijing  pro- 

*See.^  Western  Quaker  Reader,  p.  180-183. 
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fessor  was  commenting  on  the  double  stan- 
dard regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war/detainees.  US  Secretary  of  Defense 
Rumsfeld  objects  when  photos  are  shown 
of  US  soldiers,  yet  thinks  it  is  all  right  for 
the  US  to  show  prisoners  or  detainees  in 
Guantanamo — a subject  Molly  Ivins  elabo- 
rated on  in  her  March  25  column.  Another 
professor  said  that  after  9/11,  when  the  US 
was  asking,  “Why  do  people  hate  us?”  he  ex- 
pected some  reflection  and  soul-searching, 
but  the  answer  came  back,  “They  hate  us 
because  they  are  evil.“  He  also  pointed  out 
that,  with  all  the  surveillance,  security  checks 
etc.  developing  in  the  US,  we  will  find  that 
absolute  security  means  absolute  insecurity. 
When  the  US  recently  came  out  with  its  an- 
nual “Country  Report  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  in  2002,”  China  Daily  published 
two  full  pages  of  examples  of  US  human 
rights  violations,  taken  from  US  press  and 
government  sources.  As  US  citizens  living 
in  China,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  avoid  the  feel- 
ing that  our  country  is  a bully,  defying  inter- 
national opinion  and  charging  forward  with 
this  war.  We  haven’t  felt  any  personal  ani- 
mosity, especially  when  we  explain  our  own 
position,  but  it  is  uncomfortable  to  be  living 


abroad  at  such  a time  of  US  aggression  and 
arrogant  behavior. 

Chengdu  and  the  Last  Chinese  Quakers 

When  we  first  began  to  think  about 
spending  some  time  in  China,  Chengdu 
came  to  mind  as  a place  of  special  interest  to 
us.  We  knew  about  early  Quaker  work,  be- 
gun by  the  four  Davidson  brothers  who  went 
out  to  Sichuan  from  England  in  the  1890s. 
In  Chengdu,  Friends  had  played  a major  role 
in  setting  up  West  China  Union  University 
(WCUU;  now  West  China  University  of 
Medical  Sciences),  a unique  joining  together 
of  five  denominations — Friends,  Method- 
ists, Baptists,  Church  of  Canada  and  An- 
glicans, in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. We  had  known  a number  of  Friends 
who  had  taught  at  WCUU  over  the  years, 
and  had  read  several  books  about  that  pio- 
neering work,  including  I Stayed  in  China 
(1947-52)  by  William  Sewell.  In  the  1970s 
Rose  helped  edit  Margaret  Simian’s  Letters 
from  Szechuan  1923-44  for  publication  by 
the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee.  We 
felt  drawn  to  learn  more  about  this  early  cen- 
ter of  Quakerism  in  China.  At  one  time 
there  were  five  Monthly  Meetings  through- 
out the  Province,  and  a very  active  Sichuan 
Yearly  Meeting.  We  were  acquainted  with 
two  doctor  couples  who  had  had  their  train- 
ing at  WCUU,  James  and  Jean  Chai,  who 
have  both  since  died,  and  Stephen  and  Ruth 
Yang.  Ruth,  a pediatrician,  died  several  years 
ago,  leaving  Stephen  the  only  surviving  Chi- 
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nese  Quaker,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  wrote 
to  Stephen  and  told  him  about  our  idea  of 
coming  to  Chengdu  and  he  was  very  help- 
ful and  encouraging.  He  put  us  in  touch  with 
Patrick  Wood,  a British  Friend  who  teaches 
English  at  the  University  here,  who  has  been 
very  helpful  via  e-mail  since  last  summer. 

Stephen  is  92,  born  the  same  year  as 
the  Chinese  Revolution,  1911.  He  is  amaz- 
ingly vital  and  aware,  in  spite  of  some  health 
problems.  He  had  a fall  in  January  which 
has  required  that  he  spend  three  months  flat 
on  his  back  in  bed.  Now  he  is  counting  the 
days  until  April  9.  His  English  is  excellent, 
and  we  find  him  a treasure-trove  of  infor- 
mation about  China,  Chengdu,  Quakers,  etc. 
He  is  retired  from  teaching  surgery  at  the 
university.  As  a young  doctor  he  became 
concerned  about  the  high  incidence  ofTB, 
especially  among  the  poor,  so  he  became  a 
thoracic  surgeon  and  developed  a special 
technique  for  treating  the  disease  surgically, 
before  antibiotics  came  along.  His  pioneer- 
ing work  is  widely  recognized  and  he  is  held 
in  high  esteem.  He  has  been  active  in  In- 
ternational Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of 
Nuclear  War,  and  has  represented  China  at 
several  of  their  world  gatherings. 

Ruth  was  similarly  troubled  by  the  in- 
cidence of  diarrhea  among  children,  so  that 
became  her  specialty.  Her  parents  were  ac- 
tive Friends  from  the  early  days,  and  her  fa- 
ther was  the  first  Chinese  president  of 
WCUU.  Stephen’s  parents  were  also  active 
Friends  at  the  time  the  university  was 
formed,  and  he  grew  up  on  the  campus, 
taught  there  for  many  years,  and  now  lives 
in  an  apartment  there.  Patrick  Wood  has 
written  a fascinating  biography  of  Stephen 
called  Time  Will  Make  Things  Clear. 

There  are  several  of  the  original  beauti- 
ful traditional  Chinese-style  buildings  still 
in  use  (designed  by  the  Quaker,  Frederick 
Rountree,  who  won  the  competition  among 
the  five  denominations  for  planning  the 
campus  and  designing  the  buildings),  in- 
cluding what  was  Friends  College,  and  is 
now  a kindergarten.  Because  of  their  west- 
ern ties  the  whole  Yang  family,  including 
their  three  children,  faced  terrible  suffering 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  which  has 
left  lasting  scars.  On  Sunday  mornings  we 
gather  with  Patrick  around  Stephen’s  bed  for 
Meeting  for  Worship.  We  feel  specially 
blessed  to  have  this  time  together.  Although 
it  is  boring  and  frustrating  to  be  flat  on  his 
back  for  so  long,  Stephen  maintains  a posi- 
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tive  outlook.  He  estimates  it  will  take  six 
months  for  him  to  get  his  strength  back.  We 
go  to  visit  him  several  times  a week.  He  has 
lots  of  interesting  stories  about  personal  ex- 
periences, which  are  part  of  China’s  history. 
He  looks  young,  with  clear  skin,  no  wrinkles, 
and  has  an  active  mind  and  clear  memory. 
We  feel  fortunate  to  have  this  time  with  him. 

Teaching  at  a Chinese  University 

We  are  sharing  one  position  teaching 
English  at  Chengdu  University  of 
Information  Technology  (CUIT)....The 
students  are  lively  and  full  of  questions  about 
us.  They  are  extremely  eager  to  learn 
English,  and  many  of  them  hope  to  study  in 
the  US. 

Our  first  trip  out  of  the  city  was  last 
week  when  we  were  asked  to  give  a lecture 
at  another  branch  of  the  CUIT  campus  in 
an  industrial  town  about  100  miles  NE  of 
here.  A university  car  took  us  there,  and  we 
enjoyed  seeing  some  of  the  countryside.  We 
had  been  warned  that  the  students  were  very 
excited  about  having  foreign,  native-En- 
glish-speaking  teachers  come,  but  we  were 
not  really  prepared  for  what  we  found.  First, 
four  staff  and  four  students  had  arranged  a 
dinner  for  us  at  a nearby  restaurant  which 
included  at  least  12-14  different  dishes  of 
local  delicacies,  all  of  which  we  really  en- 
joyed. Then  we  were  whisked  off  to  the  cam- 
pus where  more  students  met  us  to  escort  us 
to  the  auditorium,  which  was  overflowing 
with  300+  eager  students,  who  broke  into 
clapping  and  cheering  when  we  appeared. 
We  were  a bit  overwhelmed.  We  finally  got 
into  our  talk  — we  had  been  asked  to  talk 
about  College  Life  in  the  US — and  at  the 
end  they  had  lots  of  questions,  especially 
about  the  war.  That  campus  has  only  fresh- 
men, and  I guess  they  see  few  foreigners,  so 
we  were  pretty  exotic  to  them!  They  gave  us 
a beautiful  gift  of  two  traditional  porcelain 
tea  caddies  filled  with  fragrant  tea,  and  then 
fairly  mobbed  us  to  shake  our  hands,  get 
autographs,  and  have  photos  taken  with  us. 
They  were  all  so  sweet  and  friendly  and  ea- 
ger for  any  kind  of  contact  with  us.  We  were 
really  moved.  It  was  hard  to  believe  we  would 
have  such  celebrity  treatment,  just  for  being 
foreigners. 

One  afternoon  Wu  Hong  and  her  hus- 
band (who  is  foreign  affairs  director  for  the 
University)  called  to  say  that  the  President 
of  the  University  wanted  to  meet  us — would 


it  be  all  right  if  she  and  Tan  Jiancheng 
brought  him  over  in  about  20  minutes?  The 
President  was  very  friendly  and  welcoming, 
and  urged  us  to  stay  on  another  year,  which 
we  are  seriously  considering.  He  brought 
us  a lovely  panda  vase  and  matching  cups 
with  lids.  We  were  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  him,  but  regretted  we 
could  not  converse  in  Chinese. 

Our  students  are  aU  English  majors,  and 
know  the  written  language  quite  well,  but 
have  had  little  practice  in  speaking  English, 
and  find  it  very  difficult.  They  make  good 
use  of  their  dictionaries,  but  idioms  and  com- 
mon phrases  pose  the  real  problem.  Teach- 
ers get  a lot  of  respect.  Although  the  stu- 
dents are  eager  about  English  and  very  dili- 
gent, they  are  shy  about  making  mistakes. 
Young  people  here  seem  to  have  a natural, 
open,  somewhat  innocent  outlook,  which  is 
quite  refreshing. 

En  glish  Corners 

“English  Corners”  seem  to  be  popular 
here,  with  several  scattered  around  the  city, 
on  campuses  and  near  the  river  where  for- 
eigners are  likely  to  be.  Our  students  were 
eager  for  us  to  attend,  as  a chance  for  them 
to  practice  English  with  us  in  an  informal 
setting.  A group  forms  around  each  of  us, 
and  we  try  to  respond  to  their  many  ques- 
tions— How  do  Chinese  students  compare 
with  students  in  the  US?  What  about  the 
war?  What  are  Japanese  girls  like?  How  do 
styles  in  Britain  and  the  US  compared  What 
about  our  family?  Why  did  we  come  to 
China?  Do  we  like  the  food  here?  What 
place  do  we  like  best  in  China?  etc.  We  are 
often  at  a loss  on  just  how  to  respond. 

The  more  public  English  Corners,  such 
as  in  the  park  near  the  river,  attract  not  only 
students  but  also  businessmen,  teachers,  etc., 
and  seem  to  focus  mostly  on  political  issues, 
especially  the  war:  what  will  happen  with 
the  war,  after  the  war,  do  we  think  Bush  will 
be  re-elected,  what  about  homelessness  in 
the  US,  how  many  are  on  welfare,  what  about 
democracy  in  the  US,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  parties,  etc.  After  a bar- 
rage of  difficult  questions  I (Rose)  asked — 
What  about  politics  in  China?  and  got  the 
response — ”Oh,  we  can’t  even  vote  here”....D 
[Rose  concludes  with  greetings  to  Friends  and 
prayers  for  the  people  of  Iraq  and  President 
Bush.  Those  who  wish  to  hear  more  about  her 
trip  can  contact  the  editor for  her  email  address.] 
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by  David  Albert 

Olympia  Monthly  Meeting 

‘That  Divine  light  which  enlightens  all 
men,  I believe  does  often  shine  in  the  minds 
of  children  very  early,  and  humbly  to  wait 
for  wisdom,  that  our  conduct  toward  them 
may  tend  to  forward  their  acquaintance  with 
it,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  obedience 
thereto,  appears  to  me  to  be  a duty  on  all  of 
us.” — John  Woolman,  “On  Schools",  from 
Considerations  on  Pure  Wisdom  and  Human 
Policy  (1768) 

I am  delighted  to  be  speaking  at  a Friends 
Meeting — while  I am  the  moderator  of 
the  Quaker  Homeschooling  Circle  and 
a longtime  active  Friend,  this  is  only  the 
third  time  this  has  happened  to  me.  Of  late, 
it  seems  I am  more  likely  to  found  speaking 
in  Latter-Day  Saints  circles,  where  the 
numbers  of  adults — and,  it  must  be  noted, 
the  number  of  kids — is  larger  by  orders  of 
magnitude.  So  I want  to  take  this  special 
opportunity,  if  you’ll  permit  me,  to  address 
homeschooling  from  an  overtly  “Friendly” 
perspective.  I’m  going  to  do  this  essentially 
through  a series  of  meditations,  most  of 
which  will  be  found  in  my  forthcoming 
book  Homeschooling  and  the  Voyage  of  Self- 
Discovery,  and  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for 
dialogue  at  the  end. 

Honestly,  I can’t  say  where  my  experi- 
ence as  a Quaker  ends,  and  my  commitment 
to  homeschooling  begins.  As  I think  about 
what  I have  just  said,  I am  actually  moved 
to  smile,  because  it  would  seem  more  likely 
that  one  would  be  committed  to  a religious 
persuasion,  and  speak  of  the  experience  of 
an  educational  approach.  But,  no,  as  will  be- 
come evident,  I think  I got  the  connections 
right. 

As  I am  now  embarked  upon  the  sixth 
decade  of  my  intrastellar  sojourn.  I’ve  be- 
come keenly  aware,  as  early  Friends  seemed 
to  be,  of  the  limits  of  human  reason.  As  I 
read  more  and  more,  I have  become  increas- 
ingly distrustful  of  appeals  to  authority  as 
sources  of  wisdom.  (So  here  I am — Mr. 


Know-It-All  homeschooling  author — life 
has  its  many  ironies.)  As  my  own  expertise, 
both  professionally  in  my  work  and  as  a pro- 
fessional homeschooler  (doesn’t  that  sound 
just  awful!)  has  become  more  widely  ac- 
cepted, my  sensitivity  to  what  I don’t  know 
has  grown  more  acute,  and  the  list  of  cave- 
ats with  which  I feel  called  upon  to  address 
any  particular  issue  has  expanded. 

Ultimately,  having  run  through  my 
paces,  I have  come  around  to  the  not-so- 
original  conclusion,  one  that  I could  have 
learned  from  any  two-year-old,  that  knowl- 
edge must  ultimately  be  rooted  in  the  light 
of  experience.  The  language  I am  using  here 
is  meant  to  be  literal,  not  figurative.  Early 
Friends  might  have  called  these  experiences 
of  light  “personal  encounters  with  the  Di- 
vine”, but,  frankly,  I lack  the  self-assurance 
to  allow  myself  the  luxury  of  such  language. 
But  whatever  these  encounters  represent,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  revelations  that  result 
from  such  encounters  are  continuing  ones, 
and  are  not  confined  by  history,  buildings, 
day  of  the  week,  or  time  of  day,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  books,  not  even  to  mine! 

As  Friends,  we  like  to  speak  of  “the 
Light”.  The  way  we  refer  to  it,  this  Light  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  light  of  reason, 
but  operates  as  the  seed  of  wisdom  or  of 
conscience  (“the  Light  within”  or  “the  In- 
ward Teacher”,  we  are  wont  to  say),  which 
comes  to  be  known  and  unfolds  itself  to  us, 
to  use  the  word  of  our  shaggy-locked, 
leather-trousered  founder  George  Fox,  “ex- 
perimentally”. 

Now  this  talk  will  not — I promise — be 
about  theology.  I presume  you,  dear  reader, 
will  come  to  whatever  conclusions  you 
choose  about  such  matters,  or  already  have. 
But  what  is  relevant  here  to  my  commit- 
ment to  homeschooling  is  that  it  addresses 
the  “problem  of  knowledge”.  Experimen- 
tally, I have  come  to  believe  that  learning 
must  ultimately  begin  from  within  rather 
than  from  without. 

For  as  I looked  into  my  daughters’  eyes 
for  the  very  first  time,  I saw  that  the  seed  of 
knowledge — an  inner  light — was  already 
there.  I knew  it,  and  know  it,  know  it  as 
well  as  I know  what  love  means,  even  if  I 
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couldn’t  dissect  it.  I know  it  so  well  that  it 
moved  me  to  love.  My  experience  presented 
me  with  the  first  curriculum,  the  curricu- 
lum of  love,  without  which  all  other  cur- 
ricula are  but  so  much  dross.  And  my 
daughters  had  given  me  my  first  lesson. 
“Love,”  to  quote  the  18th  century  Friend 
John  Woolman  and  with  apologies  for  the 
Quakerspeak,  “is  the  first  motion.” 

>|c  * * * 

It  is  First  Day.  We  are  gathering,  be- 
ing gathered,  falling  into  silence,  as  is  our 
custom  at  our  Friends  Meeting.  But  the 
room  is  far  from  silent.  A baby  (maybe  a 
pre-toddler)  is  seated  on  his  mother’s  lap. 
He  drops  his  rattle,  which  clatters  on  the 
bare  floor.  The  mother  picks  up  the  rattle 
and  gives  it  back  to  the  baby.  Thirty  sec- 
onds later,  the  baby  drops  (or  is  it  “throws”) 
the  rattle  again.  Again,  the  mother  picks 
up  the  rattle  and  places  it  in  the  baby’s 
hands. The  process  is  repeated  seven,  eight, 
nine  times  until,  finally,  the  mother  gives 
the  baby  a bottle,  and  the  baby  falls  asleep. 

Now  what  exactly  is  going  on?  Is  the 
baby  experimentally  testing  the  laws  of 
gravity,  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  many 
times  he  drops  it,  the  rattle  falls  down 
rather  than  up?  Wouldn’t  it  be  easier  if  he 
waited  until  he  was  a little  older  so  that 
this  could  be  readily  explained  to  him? 
And  what  about  the  relationship  between 
two  colliding  surfaces  and  the  production 
of  sound?  Couldn’t  that  wait  as  well  for  a 
time  when  this  could  be  demonstrated  in 
a more  “scientific”  fashion? 
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Perhaps  there  is  something  more  go- 
ing on.  Was  he  experimentally  testing  his 
mother’s  responses,  learning  that  they  are 
rather  like  gravity,  only  acting  on  the  basis 
of  laws  not  quite  so  immutable?  Was  he 
counting  to  see  whether  there  was  a pattern 
in  how  many  times  he  must  drop  the  rattle 
before  his  mother  breaks  the  configuration 
of  their  relationship?  Or  was  the  whole  point 
to  get  to  the  bottle  to  begin  with,  and  this 
was  a new  way,  short  of  crying,  to  achieve 
the  desired  result?  Would  Mom — being 
perhaps  a bit  slow  on  the  uptake — learn  to 
respond  more  quickly  with  the  preferred 
action?  Or,  maybe,  just  maybe,  was  this  a 
new  form  of  communication  being  devel- 
oped, the  first  steps  toward  sharing,  beyond 
the  simple  demand  of  the  baby’s  cry,  or  the 
unilateral  actions  of  the  mother  in  doing 
simply  what  she  believes  needs  to  be  done? 

Are  there  any  ethics  involved  here? 
Should  the  mother  respond  to  the  Meeting’s 
culture  of  silence  and,  if  so,  after  how  many 
rattle  drops?  Is  it  ethical  for  the  mother  to 
short-circuit  the  rattle  relationship  by  buy- 
ing the  baby  off  with  food?  This  is  tiring — 
no  wonder  babies  have  to  sleep  so  much! 

Nature  versus  nurture.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
false  dichotomy,  or  at  least  one  a lot  more 
complex  than  we  usually  speak  of  in  com- 
mon parlance. The  parent  nurtures  the  child. 
The  nature  of  the  child  brings  forth  the  nur- 
turing of  the  parent.  Or  is  that  the  nature  of 
the  parent?  The  child  nurtures  the  parent. 
Is  it  possible  to  know  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins?  Is  it  even  a meaningful 
distinction?  The  child  has  a potential  given 
her  by  Great  Nature,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  fuUy  actualized.  The  parent  has  the  same. 
Nature  is  simply  nurture  actualizing  itself 
over  time.  Nurture  is  nature  manifesting 
itself  It  is  nature  that  brings  forth  nurture. 
It  is  nurture  that  brings  out  nature.  As  the 
Sufi  sage  Ibn  Arabi  attests,  creator  and  cre- 
ated give  rise  to  each  other,  or,  as  Buddhists 
might  testify,  we  are  witnesses  to  dependent 
co-arising. 

The  important  distinction — for 
homeschoolers,  yes,  and,  I believe,  for  our 
entire  society — is  not  between  nature  and 
nurture  but  between  nature-and-nurture 
and  a culture  that  systemically  denies  the 
potentialities  of  one  and  the  integrity  and 
possibilities  of  the  other.  In  the  meantime, 
the  child  has  provided  the  second  curricu- 
lum, and  that  is  our  learning  to  listen  to  him, 
and  to  act  accordingly. 


The  educator  William  Ayers  suggests 
an  exercise  for  teachers  that  I think  worth- 
while for  homeschooling  parents  to  try  for 
themselves.  Brainstorm  a list  of  things  at 
which  you  are  unskilled  or  can’t  do  well, 
things  you  don’t  understand  or  don’t  care 
about,  activities  that  make  you  feel  incom- 
petent or  seem  ridiculous  to  you. 

I can  fill  up  a page  really  quickly.  I can’t 
program  a computer,  and  have  difficulty 
updating  my  website;  I can’t  speak  Italian 
(and  I’m  not  particularly  adept  at  foreign 
languages,  generally  speaking);  I’ve  never 
done  an  oil  change  on  my  car  (I’m  semi- 
looking forward  to  this  one)  or  tuned  the 
piano;  I don’t  really  understand  how  my  tele- 
vision works,  or  even  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine;  and  I have  a fearful  aversion 
(learned  or  at  least  strongly  reinforced  in 
seventh  grade  shop)  to  power  tools.  To  me, 
golf  is  a bad  excuse  for  a good  long  walk.  I 
can’t  play  the  oboe;  can’t  repair  the  refrig- 
erator; my  knowledge  of  calculus  is  a joke; 
and  forget  farming! 

Now  all  of  these  are  likely  useful  things 
to  know,  might  be  very  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly worthwhile.  Learning  any  of  these 
things  might  admittedly  have  a chance  of 
enhancing  my  quality  of  living. 

Now  imagine  someone  walked  into 
your  life  with  instructions  to  correct  your 
deficiencies,  and  the  authority  over  you  to 
get  it  done.  She  is  under  no  obligation  to 
explain  to  you  why  this  is  necessary,  nor  to 
solicit  my  input  or  consent.  In  my  case,  I 
am  now  required  to  attend  remedial  auto 
shop  three  mornings  a week,  and  alternate 
television  and  refrigerator  repair  and  piano 
tuning  on  consecutive  days;  sit  through  the 
slow-learners’  Italian  class  every  afternoon; 
and  be  required  to  wear  a yellow  golfing  shirt 
and  uncomfortable  shoes  four  times  a week 
when  we  go  out  to  the  driving  range  and 
hit  balls  into  a net  (the  fifth  day  would  be 
devoted  to  power  tools.)  In  the  evening.  I’d 
come  home  and  have  to  study  the  best  way 
to  grow  rice  (even  though  I live  in  a city  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest),  and  complete  20 
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calculus  problems. 

Now  the  goal  is  to  make  me  a more 
skilled  and  better  person,  “able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  21st  Century,”  but  the  re- 
sult would  most  likely  be  alienation,  disin- 
terest, and  failure.  I really  don’t  have  any 
interest  in  learning  to  fix  televisions,  and 
now  that  there  are  English  translations 
flashed  across  an  electronic  board  at  the 
opera,  much  as  I love  Dante,  I don’t  feel  any 
compelling  interest  in  reading  Italian,  no  less 
in  speaking  it.  And  I wouldn’t  appreciate  be- 
ing laughed  at  in  my  yellow  shirt  (I  look 
terrible  in  yellow!)  when  I’d  totally  miss  the 
ball  off  the  tee.  Furthermore,  I would  likely 
grow  to  resent  aU  these  attempts  to  “fix”  me, 
though  I might  hit  on  some  psychological 
mechanism  to  deal  with  my  dissatisfaction, 
either  by  being  as  passive  as  I could,  or  learn- 
ing to  anticipate  and  then  do  exactly  as  I 
was  told,  on  schedule,  even  showing  remark- 
able progress  in  my  golf  game.  And  it  al- 
most goes  without  saying  that  I would  com- 
mit my  own  little  acts  of  sabotage,  quite  ir- 
relevant in  the  context  of  the  larger  enter- 
prise. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  no  distinc- 
tion is  ever  made  between  those  items  that 
really  do  attract  me  (like  piano  tuning  or 
calculus),  and  those  that  do  not  in  the  least 
appeal  (refrigerator  repair  and  the  dreaded 
golf).  And  my  instructor  hasn’t  really 
learned  much  about  me,  either.  She  doesn’t 
know  that  I like  deep-sea  fishing,  play  a 
South  Indian  musical  instrument  called  the 
veena,  know  western  classical  music  so  well 
that  I can  usually  name  the  composer  after 
the  first  three  or  four  notes,  and  am  ex- 
tremely well-read  in  both  Western  and  East- 
ern philosophy.  You  don’t  know  that  I am 
(or  at  least  can  be)  a good  and  creative  cook, 
used  to  read  both  Biblical  Hebrew  and  San- 
skrit (but  I’m  rusty),  dislike  most  country 
music  (with  apologies  to  those  of  you  who 
do)  but  love  gospel,  played  squash  in  col- 
lege, have  a great  sense  of  direction,  can 
compute  large  numbers  in  my  head  very 
quickly,  and  follow  baseball.  She  doesn’t 
know  because  she  never  invited  me  to  teU  her. 

She  also  doesn’t  know  that  I am,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  levelheaded  and  practical, 
and  am  a good  problem  solver,  even  if  I keep 
a messy  room  and  desk.  She  doesn’t  know 
that  I’ve  lived  on  three  continents,  and  on 
both  coasts  of  the  US  as  well  as  in  the 
middle,  and  yet  have  a phobia  about  forget- 
ting things  when  I travel.  She  doesn’t  know 
that  I am  also  an  amateur  storyteller,  and 
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am  completing  two  books  on  the  uses  of 
storytelling  even  as  I complete  my  new 
homeschooling  one. 

And  without  any  of  this  knowledge, 
she  really  is  in  a poor  position  to  teach  me 
anything.  The  list  of  my  deficiencies  would 
make  me  feel  awful  about  myself  if  I al- 
lowed it.  I prefer  to  feel  good  about  my- 
self, strong  and  secure,  independent,  yet 
deeply  committed  to  my  family,  my  com- 
munity, and  my  world.  When  I feel  strong 
and  hopeful,  I can  explore,  take  criticism 
and  learn  from  it,  accept  nurturing,  in  short, 
become  more  of  myself,  or  who  I was  meant 
to  be.  But  of  course,  she  really  don’t  care 
about  either  my  strengths  or  my  deficien- 
cies, as  it  is  assumed  that  she  knows  what 
they  are,  being  the  same  among  all  52-year- 
olds. 

She  doesn’t  know  anything  about  my 
hopes  or  dreams  or  passions,  and  I haven’t 
been  allowed  the  time  or  mental  space  to 
develop  any!  I mean  I am  so  far  behind  on 
my  refrigerator  repair. . . . 

Now  Ayers’ job  is  to  train  future  teach- 
ers. He  knows  that  teachers  are  required  to 
draw  up  lesson  plans  in  the  summer  or  fall 
without  ever  having  met  a single  child  they 
will  be  teaching.  There  is  likely  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  child’s  record  about  anything  that 
the  child  might  care  about,  just  a general- 
ized list  of  deficiencies  and  how  they  match 
up  against  the  state  learning  objectives. 

An  unspoken  assumption  behind  the 
lesson  plans  is  that  the  objectives  couldn’t 
have  been  met  by  the  child  before  she  en- 
ters the  next  grade.  If  she  could,  what  would 
be  the  value-added  of  the  year  of  educa- 
tion? In  other  words,  each  deficiency  must 
be  remediated  even  if  it  doesn’t  exist  (there 
is  no  attempt  to  find  out). 

But,  continuing  my  story,  I would  par- 
ticularly resent  it  when  someone  would  find 
cause  to  express  fears  of  my  “falling  behind” 
and  feel  required  to  regularly  test  me  for 
furthe  r weaknesses,  resulting  in  recommen- 
dations for  even  more  “remedial”  work. 

And  the  weaknesses  can  be  created. 
A precise  number  of  minutes  per  day,  a par- 
ticular number  of  days  per  week,  and  weeks 
per  year  in  a specific  timetable  would  be 
assigned  to  my  mastering  a particular  skill, 
say,  putting.  My  “weakness”  might  simply 
reflect  my  inability  or  my  refusal  to  learn 
on  this  specific  and  wholly  arbitrary  sched- 
ule, and  they  would  be  certain  to  multiply. 
All  of  this  would  leave  me  entirely  baffled 
as  to  what  is  really  important  (to  me)  and 


what  is  not,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  of  others  in  making  this  deter- 
mination, and  for  my  own  self-esteem.  I 
might  even  learn,  with  concerted  efforts  in- 
cluding massive  amounts  of  praise  and  gold 
paper  stars,  that  I am  “happy”  within  my 
yellow  shirt  and  newly  limited  horizons, 
even  if  I have  become  wholly  dependent 
upon  others  for  my  next  “happiness  fix”.  (It 
would  be  particularly  sad  if  the  only  one 
from  whom  I could  receive  my  next  happi- 
ness fix  is  also  my  mother!) 

Now  Ayers  is  a very  wise  man.  He 
teaches  teachers  to  subvert  this  paradigm, 
to  find  ways  to  approach  each  individual 
child  with  courage,  hope,  and  love,  to  see 
them  all  for  the  wonders  that  they  really 
are.  He  instructs  teachers  how  to  navigate 
around  the  state  learning,  and  how  to  assist 
their  charges  to  deal  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic sorting  mechanisms  that  mandated 
standardized  tests  have  come  to  represent. 
And  all  this  while  struggling  to  ensure  the 
kids  can  still  feel  good  about  themselves. 

Those  who  choose — courageously 
and/or  in  an  act  of  insanity  (and  often 
both) — to  become  schoolteachers  have  cho- 
sen their  own  crosses  to  bear,  and  I don’t 
envy  them  for  it.  But  those  of  us  who  are 
homeschooling  parents,  in  homeschooling 
families,  have  no  excuse  to  behave  this  way 
toward  our  children  other  than  the  failure 
of  our  own  imaginations.  We  don’t  have  to 
subvert  the  paradigm;  the  only  question  is 
whether  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  build 
our  own.  \To  be  continued  in  next  issue.~\ 

DAvmH.  Albert  is 
a member  of 
Olympia  Friends 
Meeting,  and 
Moderator  of  the 
Quaker  Home- 
schooling Circle,  a 
worldwide  e-mail 
discussion  group. 
He  is  the  author  of 
two  books  on 
homeschooling: 
And  the  Skylark  Sings  with  Me: 
Adventures  in  Homeschooling  and 
Community-Based  Education  and 
Homeschooling  and  the  Voyage  of  Self- 
Discovery,  as  well  as  editing  two  books  on  the 
use  of  storytelling  in  healing  individuals, families, 
communities,  and  the  planet,  calledTht  Healing 
Heart.  More  information  about  the  books  can  be 
found  WWW. skylarksings.com 


Robert  Griswold 
reflects  upon  the 
spiritual  basis  for 

ing  efforts  during 
this  time  of 
“perpetual  war  for 
perpetual  peace.” 
Ideal  for  study 
groups. 

Single  copy:  $3.95. 
Two  or  more:  $3 
each  (inch  postage  dchandhng). 
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After  September 
11,2001, 
Anthony 
Manousos  fasted 
during  Ramadan 
to  become  better 
acquainted  with 
the  Muslim 
community  and 
the  practice  of 
Islam.  This 
pamphlet 
explores  the 

spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the 
Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’ 
testimonies  and  provides  a brief 
overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in 
the  Middle  East.  Single  copy:  $3.95. 
Two  or  more:  $3  each  (inch  postage 
8c  handling) 


A Western  Quaker 
Reader  is  the 
first  historical 
work  about 
Western 
Quakerism 
written  from  the 
viewpoint  of 
Independent 
Friends.  It 
provides  vivid, 
first-person 
testimonies  by 
Friends  involved 
in  the  “reinven- 
tion” of  Quakerism  in  the  Western  USA 
from  the  1930s  to  the  present.  354  pp. 
paper.  $19.95  (inch  postage). 
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Clerking  Worship  at  Pendle  Hill,  Quaker  study  center  near  Philadelphia,  drew 
MANY  Western  Friends.  Left  to  right:  Jon  Prescott  (NPYM  Presiding  Clerk),  Arthur  Larrabee 
(Facilitator  of  "Clerking  with  Joy  and  Confidence),  Beth  Hunt  (NPYM  Steering  Committee 
Clerk),  Don  Beilin  (South  Seattle  Worship  Group),  Owen  Javins  (NPYM  Jr.  Friends  Co- 
Clerk),  SageDilts  (NPYMYoung Friends  Co-Coordinator),  Ella  Willard-Schmoe  (NPYM Jr. 
Friends  Co-Clerk).  Other  Western  registrants  included  Vena  Rainwater  from  Seattle,  Ella 
Willard-Schmoe  from  Issaquah,  WA,  Lisa  Hobson  from  TempeAZ,  Richard Nylund from  Tucson, 
Caitlin  Palo  from  Denver,  David  Perkins  from  Tucson,  Cynthia  Smith  from  Moab,  UT,  and 
La  Donna  Wallen  from  Tempe. 


Elaine  Emily  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  in  California  and  Marcelle 
Martin  of  Chestnut  Hill  Meeting  in 
Pennsylvania  co-led  a Pendle  Hill  weeklong 
course,  “The  Healing  Power  of  Prayer,” 
November  30  through  December  5, 2003.  Here 
they  pause  in  front  of  Pendle  Hill’s  Barn 


Western  "fypfom 
Qjuakfir  "Heritaqe  at  iarlfiam 

by  Denise  Purcell 

Maya  Wright,  a Young  Friend  from 
Denver,  Colorado,  has  made  the  most  of 
exploring  her  Quaker  heritage  while 
completing  her  undergraduate  studies  at 
Earlham  College. 

Her  latest  projects  are  no  exception. 
This  semester,  in  addition  to  curating  an 
exhibit,  “History  of  the  Earlham  College 
Art  Department,”  Wright  is  part  of  a Ford/ 
Knight  research  project  titled  “The  Quaker 
Way  of  Death.” 

“Tm  reading  books  on  gravestone 
symbols  in  other  parts  of  the  country,” 
Wright  said.  The  project’s  initial  field  trips 
were  to  area  cemeteries  where  she  discovered 
weeping  willows  and  urns  that  may  have 
been  carved  by  the  same  person. 

Wright  said  it  was  too  early  in  the 
project  to  predict  its  conclusions. 
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Maya  Wright 

“That’s  the  exciting  thing  about 
research  that  no  one’s  done  before,”  she  said. 

The  art  exhibit  is  on  display  through 
October  12  in  Ronald  Gallery  and  contains 
art  by  former  and  current  Earlham  art 
faculty  as  represented  by  the  Earlham  Art 
Collection  and  a few  loans. 

As  curator,  Wright  traced  the  Earlham 
art  department  from  its  beginnings  when 
the  school  hired  its  first  drawing  teacher  in 
1860,  only  one  year  after  the  school’s  change 
from  a boarding  school  to  a college,  to  its 
current  craft  emphasis,  which  came  about 


BonnieTinker  of  Multnomah  Meeting 
IN  Portland,  OR,  sits  with  Cecil  Charles 
Prescod,  her  co-leader  of  the  workshop, 
“Transformative  Speech:  Opening  Hearts  and 
Minds,  ” held  at  Pendle  Hill  November  21  -23, 
2003. 

during  a 1970s  remodel  based  on  the 
Bauhaus  program.  The  craft  emphasis 
distinguishes  Earlham’s  art  program  from 
those  of  most  liberal  arts  colleges,  she  said. 

“Although  many  people  assume  that 
Earlham’s  art  department  has  been  shaped 
by  the  college’s  Quaker  heritage,  in  fact  the 
traditions  of  drawing  and  painting  were 
never  under  the  ban  of  Quaker  discipline,” 
Wright  notes  in  the  show’s  introduction.  “At 
Earlham,  the  founding  of  the  music 
department  caused  much  more  of  a stir 
among  the  Quaker  community  than  did  the 
addition  of  art.” 

Other  endeavors  Wright  has  completed 
while  on  campus  include  a research  project 
titled  “Qiiakerism  and  the  Visual  Arts”  and 
a weekly  column  in  the  student  newspaper 
that  explained  different  aspects  of  Qiiaker 
life.  She  also  was  part  of  the  founding  of 
Qiiaker  House  on  campus  last  year. 
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“My  interest  in  Quakerism  has  been 
nurtured  here  because  Earlham  is  a Quaker 
school,”  Wright  said.  “I  have  always  found 
that  many  people  ask  me  about  being  a 
Quaker  and  often  don’t  know  much  about 
it.  From  that  I got  the  idea  of  writing  articles 
for  the  Word  introducing  people  to  aspects 
of  Quakerism  during  my  sophomore  year.  I 
found  it  sad  that  some  students  leave 
Earlham  without  really  understanding  the 
way  that  Quakerism  has  shaped  what 
Earlham  is.” 

In  “Quakerism  and  the  Visual  Arts” 
Wright’s  research  resulted  in  a paper  titled 
“Marcus  Mote  and  the  Fowls  of  Quakerism, 
1844-1888.” 

“The  three  paintings  I focused  on  were 
specifically  about  Quakerism,  and  two  of 
them  might  be  categorized  as  the  equivalent 
of  political  cartoons,  which  Mote  used  to 
make  statements  about  his  opinions  that  the 
revival  movement  was  ruining  Quakerism, 
among  other  things,”  she  said.  “Two  of  the 
paintings  use  chickens  or  geese  in  them  as 
part  of  the  metaphors,  which  is  where  the 
‘Fowls  of  Quakerism’  comes  from.” 

Wright  said  that  the  Ford/Knight 
projects,  which  are  semester  long  projects 
funded  by  the  Ford/Knight  Foundation  to 
support  student/faculty  research  teams, 
allow  students  to  focus  on  individual  aspects 
of  the  topic. 

“I  guess  you  could  say  that  we  learned 
that  Quakers  did  not  really  live  up  to  the 
stereotype  of  being  fully  against  the  arts  and 
it  wasn’t  really  very  hard  for  a person  like 
Marcus  Mote  to  reconcile  being  a Quaker 
and  artist  after  all,”  she  said. 

Whether  it’s  been  digging  through 
course  catalogs  for  information  that 
connected  a piece  of  art  to  its  creator, 
searching  old  cemeteries  for  gravestone  art, 
or  simply  making  the  ideas  of  Quakerism 
more  accessible  to  Earlham  students, 
Wright  also  has  done  a bit  of  shaping. 

“Really,  I feel  that  I haven’t  done  nearly 
as  much  as  I could  have  to  further  my 
knowledge  of  Quakerism,”  she  said.  “The 
most  interesting  factual  knowledge  I’ve 
gained,  though,  is  a much  better 
understanding  of  the  theological  split  in 
Quakerism  that  happened  in  the  1820s,  and 
how  that  split  has  shaped  the  branches  of 
Quakerism  as  they  can  be  seen  today.” 

Wright  said  it  has  been  a blessing 
to  combine  her  interests  in  Quakers  and  in 
art  for  the  two  Ford/Knight  projects. 

“I  would  hope  that  everything  I learn. 


especially  about  Quakerism,  is  a process  of 
reflecting  on  how  the  information  relates  to 
my  beliefs,  and  a process  of  trying  to  discern 
things  I’d  like  to  take  into  my  own  being,” 
she  said. 

Wright,  the  daughter  of  Eric  Wright 
and  Judy  Danielson  of  Denver,  is  a senior 
art  major  with  a focus  in  art  history.  After 
graduation,  she  plans  to  take  a year  off  before 
graduate  school  and  hopes  to  one  day  work 
in  museum  education. 


*Ti}i(fameUe  Quarter 

by  Peg  Morton  and  Dorothy  Andersen 
October,  2003 

I’m  just  home  from  a stimulating  weekend 
with  Oregon  Friends  at  our  Willamette 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Friday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 3 through  Sunday  noon,  October  5.  It 
was  at  Sky  Camp,  a beautiful  spot  not  far 
from  Eugene,  Oregon. 

A hundred  and  eleven  of  us  gathered, 
including  35  under  age  18.  Speakers  and 
worship  sharing  helped  us  share  our  personal 
stories  and  to  search  deep  into  the  theme 
“Understanding  the  ‘Other’:  Finding  Truth 
in  a Diverse  World.” 

Nancy  Yarnall,  Western  Field  Secretary 
for  FWCC,  had  gathered  thoughts  from 
other  FWCC  workers  on  ways  they  had 
found  to  bridge  the  gaps  among  Friends. 
One  stressed  the  importance  of  participat- 
ing in  worship  services  of  the  “other,” 
whether  it  be  an  unprogrammed  Meeting 
or  a Church.  Another  had  found  it  helpful 
to  work  on  projects  together,  to  get  to  know 
the  “others”  as  people,  and  only  then  to  ex- 
plore different  religious  views. 

Ron  Braithwaite  recounted  his  child- 
hood in  a fundamentalist,  religious,  but  abu- 
sive Friends  family.  At  age  8 he  questioned 
whether  people  who  had  never  heard  ofjesus 
would  be  condemned  to  burn  in  Hell.  He 
was  assured  that  they  would.  The  unfairness 
of  this  response  helped  to  initiate  many  years 
of  questioning  and  rebellion.  Many  experi- 
ences contributed  to  the  ability  he  now  has 
to  see  that  of  God  in  every  person,  even  when 
it  is  not  obvious,  but  the  healing  process  he 
has  experienced  within  his  unprogrammed 
Meeting  has  been  crucial. 

Bonnie  Tinker  grew  up  in  a Methodist 
minister’s  family  in  which  both  parents  took 
strong  positions  for  civil  rights,  isolating  the 


family  in  the  communities  where  they  lived. 
Later,  after  her  father  began  working  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Bonnie  began  to  recognize  that  there  are 
whole  communities  of  “others.”  Later,  she 
grew  from  alienation  to  the  idea  of  homo- 
sexuality to  discovering  that  she  herself  is  a 
lesbian. To  one  listener,  at  least,  it  seems  that 
the  combination  of  the  courage  to  stand  for 
one’s  convictions,  which  her  family  exem- 
plified, and  her  humility  in  realizing  how 
much  she  herself  has  changed  her  views  on 
homosexuality,  help  explain  her  present  ef- 
fectiveness in  communicating  with  people 
of  greatly  differing  views. 

The  two  separate  periods  set  aside  for 
small  group  worship  sharing  allowed  for  per- 
sonal intimacy.  We  shared  descriptions  of 
being  the  “other”  in  our  families  and  in  a 
work  environment;  of  the  exhaustion  a fam- 
ily felt,  living  as  the  “other”  in  a conservative 
small  town,  and  the  relief  they  felt  when 
finding  themselves  in  a supportive  commu- 
nity of  Friends  in  Oregon;  of  attending  a 
black  college  for  a period  of  time,  and  later 
accompanying  refugees  in  Latin  America, 
with  a warm  welcome  in  both  cases.  But  this 
person  has  had  to  face  recognition  of  the 
times  when  she  may  have  behaved  in  ways 
that  were  hurtful  and  insensitive.  We  spoke 
of  the  need  to  learn  to  be  listeners,  to  be- 
come more  culturally  sensitive,  to  speak  our 
needs  at  times;  and  to  reach  out  to  those  who 
enter  our  worlds  as  “others”  in  sensitive  and 
supportive  ways. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  there  was 
worship,  lots  of  informal  singing,  Ultimate 
Frisbee  and  sardines  in  the  box  with  Junior 
Friends,  wonderful  food,  catered  by  some 
beloved  Young  Friends,  about  14  cats  for  the 
children  to  pat  and  hold  (an  unexpected  bo- 
nus), walking  in  the  woods  and  by  the  reser- 
voir, and  ample  time  to  catch  up  with  old 
friends  and  make  new  ones.  A cart  for  hold- 
ing chairs  became  a train  for  a group  of  chil- 
dren who  chugged  through  the  main  hah  fliU 
of  smiles.  Interest  groups  included  Cat  Pet- 
ting (!),  Intergenerational  Knitting  (squares 
for  afghans),  an  FWCC  “Concentration” 
game,  “Should  Our  Emphasis  be  on  Justice, 
Not  Peace?”  and  singing.  A talent  show 
brought  us  intergenerational  hilarity. 

Wihamette  Quarterly  is  experimenting. 
We  have  a short  gathering  in  January  de- 
voted to  business.  Business  at  our  October 
and  May  gatherings  is  now  Umited  to  short 
reports,  with  the  opportunity  to  bring  peace 
and  social  concerns  minutes  for  consider- 
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ation.  Thus  we  have  more  time  for  relax- 
ation and  personal  sharing.  No  items  of  so- 
cial concerns  were  brought  to  this  gather- 
ing, although  it  is  evident  that  many  Or- 
egon Friends  are  deeply  involved  in  re- 
sponses to  our  current  world  crisis. 

Eugene  Meeting  had  an  important  se- 
ries of  four  intensive  meetings  this  summer 
on  the  subject  of  anti-semitism.  Drawing 
from  experiences  in  the  Re-Evaluation 
Counseling  Community,  our  facilitators, 
Cameron  Hubbe  and  Jen  Knowlton,  brought 
Jewish  people  from  the  Eugene  community, 
then  from  within  the  Friends  Meeting,  to 
share  their  stories.  Almost  every  one  of  them 
reported  family  members  murdered  in  the 
Holocaust,  and  growing  up  living  with  those 
memories.  Many  reported  an  inner  fear  be- 
ing a deep  part  of  their  being.  Those  of  us 
from  a non-Jewish  heritage  delved  back  into 
our  own  stories  to  learn  about  our  own  atti- 
tudes and  their  origins.  Several  of  us  have 
begun  a reading  group,  in  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  book  Constantine’s  Sword:The 
Church  and  the  Jews,  by  James  Carroll,  an 
excellent,  readable  book.  □ 


Friendly  Responses 


Some  Reflections  on  the  Peace 
Testimony 

I am  truly  grateful  for  the  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  the  Peace  Testimony.  As  Jim 
Corbett  said  in  his  Pendle  HiU  pamphlet  The 
Servant  Church,  “When  faced  with  quanda- 
ries, we  need  to  turn  to  our  Guide.  When 
not  faced  with  quandaries,  we  really  need  to 
turn  to  our  Guide.”  We  practice  our  faith 
best  when  we  wrestle  with  quandaries,  not 
when  we  act  from  self-righteousness. 

The  original  understanding  of  the  Peace 
Testimony  was  an  inner  state  of  peace.  Re- 
moving the  causes  of  war  was  understood  as 
becoming  a peaceful  person.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  politically  trying  to  turn  the  world 
from  war  to  peace.  It  was  turning  the  world 
from  war  to  peace  through  igniting  inner 
peace  in  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  In  early 
writings,  both  Barkley  and  Pennington 
spoke  of  the  justification  of  war  in  the  case 
of  invasion  or  if  the  commander  was  a Godly 
man.  We  may  not  agree  with  that  now,  but 
we  should  not  ignore  the  reality  of  that  his- 
tory. A number  of  Pendle  HiU  pamphlets 


have  raised  questions  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Peace  Testimony  to  social  or 
political  action;  one  asserted  that  anyone 
willing  to  turn  to  angry  confrontation  of  any 
sort  is  unfit  to  carry  the  Light.  In  Meeting 
for  Worship,  I have  heard  ministry  con- 
demning soldiers  and  military  institutions. 
How  does  that  waUowing  in  anger  mesh 
with  the  Peace  Testimony? 

As  Corbett  also  pointed  out  in  The  Ser- 
vant Church,  Quakers  never  gave  up  the 
sword  of  police  power  to  protect  society  and 
ourselves  from  criminals.  Without  picking 
up  the  sword  itself,  we  pay  others  to  pick 
up  that  sword.  Perhaps  paying  someone  to 
wield  a sword  is  not  much  different  than 
wielding  it  ourselves.  We  wield  the  sword 
of  the  police  state,  and  perhaps  betray  the 
Peace  Testimony  when  we  advance  legisla- 
tion that  will  further  expand  control  of  the 
police  structure  into  the  lives  of  private  in- 
dividuals— especiaUy  if  we  do  it  in  casual 
self-righteousness — not  even  if  we  claim 
that  it’s  not  reaUy  violence,  just  “force.” 

For  me,  there  is  a personal  and  deep 
quandary.  For  some  period  of  time  I have 
worked  in  a maximum  security  wing  of  a 
mental  hospital.  I know  that  there  are 
people  there  who  would  capture,  tie  up,  and 
torture  children  if  given  a chance.  Should 
anyone  of  us  come  upon  a severe  assault  on 
a child  of  a non-Quaker  family,  do  we  be- 
tray the  Peace  Testimony  if  we  use  violence 
that  could  be  lethal  to  stop  the  assault? 

I,  for  myself,  cannot  escape  or  ignore 
this  question.  Does  our  God  require  hu- 
man sacrifice?  Is  it  better  that  I maintain 
my  inner  state  of  peace  even  if  it  means  that 
someone  else  dies?  Someone  not  of  my 
faith? 

The  sword  of  the  police  to  protect  in- 
nocents from  criminals  is  on  the  same  con- 
tinuum as  the  sword  of  organized  armed 
forces  to  protect  a large  group  of  people  from 
the  organized  armed  forces  of  evil.  We  can’t 
escape  the  quandary.  If  we  can’t  escape  it, 
we  shouldn’t  ignore  it.  I have  noticed  that 
while  some  Friends  say  they  would  not  want 
violence  that  could  be  lethal  to  protect 
themselves,  they  do  support  it  to  protect 
children.  Whose  children?  In  what  coun- 
try? From  individual  or  small  groups  of 
criminals  but  not  if  it’s  an  army  controlled 
by  criminals? 

We  can’t  ignore  it.  We  can  face  our 
quandaries,  and  wrestle  with  our  faith. — 
Jim  Slighuff,  Pima  Meeting  (Tucson,  Ari- 
zona), July  30,  2003. 


WAVS  OUT 


Ways  Out:  The  Book  of  Changes  for 
Peace  speaks  to  us  and  our  times. 
Now  available  through  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  of  California 
(FCL).  Edited  by  Gene  Knudsen- 
Hoffman,  who  has  generously  donated 
copies  to  benefit  FCL.  Published  in 
1988,  this  book  features  essays  on  the 
personal,  regional  and  global  level  by 
writers  including  Wendell  Berry; 
former  Oberlin  President  Robert 
Fuller;  former  U.N.  Assistant  Secretary 
General  Robert  Muller;  Peace  Pilgrim; 
State  Senator  John  Vasconcellos;  and 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.  Fewer  than  30  cop- 
ies available.  To  order,  send  check  pay- 
able to  FCL.  $12  contribution  re- 
quested includes  shipping. 


Help 
ensure 
Friends 
Bulletins 
future 

The  Board  of 
Friends  Bulletin 
has  established 
an  endowment 
as  well  as  a fund  to  support  special  pub- 
lications (like  the  Western  Quaker 
Reader  or  our  pamphlet  series).  In  or- 
der for  us  to  continue  producing  qual- 
ity publications,  your  support  is 
needed. 

If  you  would  like  to  support  special 
projects  or  our  ongoing  work,  please 
consider  remembering  Friends  Bulle- 
tin in  your  will  or  trust.  While  gifts  of 
aU  sizes  are  needed  and  always  appre- 
ciated, building  an  endowment  for 
Friends  Bulletin  is  the  best  way  to  as- 
sure the  magazine’s  continued  ability 
to  be  a voice  for  and  among  indepen- 
dent Western  Friends.  For  planned  giv- 
ing information,  please  contact  Lanny 
Jay,  Treasurer  of  our  Board.  Phone: 
707-869-0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or 
E-mail:  landbird@  earthlink.net. 
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Peace 


by  Nancy  Yarnall 
Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting 
FWCC  Western  Field  Staff 

[ The  following  report  was  compiled  by  Nancy 
Yarnall  and  shared  this  summer  at  Alaska 
Yearly  Meeting.  If  you  have  additional  items 
to  add  to  this  list,  please  send  them  to  the  edi- 
tor at friendsbulletin@aol.coml] 


Ondividuaf  ^mds 
^[fm  tkeir  Hijkf 


In  Reflections  on  a Prayer  Vigil  for  Peace 
(Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #358)  John  Andrew 
Galley  says:  “If  each  of  us,  individually,  sim- 
ply decided  not  to  fight,  not  to  let  anger 
take  over  our  hearts,  to  act  always  out  of 
love  and  never  out  of  fear  or  hate,  then  the 
world  would  be  at  peace.  Isn’t  this  all  Jesus 
asked?” 


Dwight  Burton,  North  Valley  Friends 
Church,  spent  three  weeks  in  Israel  and 
Palestine.  Dwight  says,  “I  went  there  to  wit- 
ness for  myself  and  experience  firsthand 
what  life  is  like  for  those  who  live  gripped 
by  poverty,  fear,  and  oppression.  I went  to 
listen  to  the  stories  of  those  who  suffer  in- 
justice on  a daily  basis,  simply  trying  to  live 
in  peace.  I also  went  to  stand  in  solidarity 
with  a Christian  population  that  is  rapidly 
disappearing  even  though  it  is  where  Chris- 
tianity began.  But  mostly,  I went  there  to 
be  obedient  and  to  follow  what  I sensed  was 
the  calling  of  Christ.” 

Andrew  Stave,  North  Valley  Friends 
Church,  traveled  with  students  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Mark  Brodeck,  Olympia  Meeting,  reports 
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on  news  from  the  Peace  Front:  “The  Great 
Lakes  project  in  Central  Sub  Sahara  Af- 
rica continues  to  do  terrific  work.  The 
Friends  Peace  Team  workers  there,  after 
having  AVP  (Alternatives  to  Violence 
Project)  training  are  spreading  this  method 
of  healing  among  the  many  souls  in  the  area. 
There  is  great  need  for  this  trauma  healing 
in  Burundi  and  Rwanda  as  prisoners  from 
the  genocide  are  released  in  the  area.  Mark 
Brodeck  and  Donna  Schumann  went  to 
Washington,  DC  in  July  to  attend  the 
AFSC-hosted  conference  for  “Americans 
against  the  Israeli  Occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.” 

Carmen  Broz’s  son  Robert  now  manages 
the  El  Salvador  project.  The  project  in- 
cludes day  care  centers,  preschool  classes, 
scholarships  for  school-aged  and  high 
school  children,  a school  library,  and  doc- 
tor visits.  (Palo  Alto  Meeting) 

Kathy  Perry,  Rose  Drive  Friends 
Church(CA),  is  a teacher  in  Ireland  with 
Cairde  Christian  Fellowship.  The  group  has 
put  together  food  boxes  for  the  needy,  and 
started  a lending  library. 

Dick  and  Rose  Lewis.  Salem,  Oregon, 
Meeting,  are  in  China  at  the  Chengdu  Uni- 
versity of  Information  Technology  (see  p. 
8-9). 

Chris  Moore-Backman,  San  Francisco 
Meeting,  has  traveled  several  times  to  the 
Peace  Community  of  San  Jose  de  Apartado 
in  Columbia.  He  spent  eight  months  as  a 
nonviolent  witness  in  2002.  He  returned 
there  with  two  others  in  early  2003. 

Becca  Renk,  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  Meeting 
was  in  Nicaragua  with  a service  organiza- 
tion called  Jubilee  House  (see  p.  5). 

Mary  Risely,  Santa  Fe  Meeting,  went  to 
Baghdad  with  Voices  in  the  Wilderness. 

Elizabeth  Boardman,  the  Clerk  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  also  went  to  Baghdad 
before  the  war  started. 

Heidi  Pidcock,  San  Francisco  Meeting,  is 
going  to  Pretoria,  South  Africa  where  she 
will  serve  as  an  intern  at  a Methodist 
church.  The  city  has  been  the  legislative  seat 
of  Afrikaner  South  Africa  and  thus  a place 
of  great  change  since  the  end  of  apartheid. 


The  church  has  nine  outreach  programs,  in- 
cluding beds  for  people  with  AIDS,  cen- 
ters for  the  homeless  and  women  leaving 
prostitution,  and  a childcare  center.  Heidi 
explained  that  having  grown  up  in  a mis- 
sionary family  in  Brazil,  she  has  long 
wanted  to  follow  Jesus’  admonition  in  Mat- 
thew to  “sell  what  you  have  and  follow  me.” 

Val  Liveoak  and  Kit  Pilgrim,  Friends  Peace 
Teams,  went  to  Columbia  for  a month,  do- 
ing AVP  Workshops.  □ 


^ranb  for  the  Study  or 
IPracBce  of  Christian 
IMysticism 


The  Elizabeth  Ann  Bogert 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  Study 
or  Practice  of  Christian 
Mysticism,  administered  by  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation, 
Section  of  the  Americas,  makes  annual 
grants  of  up  to  $1,000. 

Recent  grants  were  awarded  for: 
publication  of  a series  of  profiles  of 
Christian  mystics  in  a quarterly 
journal;  a study  of  the  intersection  of 
kundalini  yoga  and  Christian 
mysticism;  research  into  the  life  of 
Robert  Pearsall  Smith;  a study  of  uses 
of  the  labyrinth  as  a means  of  spiritual 
growth;  assistance  of  a solitary  desert 
retreat  center. 

Individuals  wishing  to  apply  for 
grants  in  2004  should  submit  seven 
copies  of  their  proposal  no  later  than 
March  1, 2004,  to  the  grant  secretaries 
at  the  address  given  below.  Two  or 
three  individuals  who  know  the 
applicant  and  are  familiar  with  his  or 
her  work  should  be  asked  to  send 
letters  of  reference  by  this  deadline  as 
well.  Grant  recipients  are  asked  to 
make  a progress  report  within  a year. 

Proposals  should  be  brief  (one  or 
two  pages).  For  guidelines  or 
additional  information  on  the  Bogert 
Fund,  inquiries  may  be  sent  to  the 
secretaries: 

Michelina  and  Vinton  Deming 
4818  Warrington  Ave.  Philadelphia, 
PA  191403  or  1506  Race  Street  , 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  (215)  241- 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Endless  Search:  a Memoir  by  David 
Ray,  2003,  Soft  Skull  Press  Inc.  71  Bond 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New^  York  11217,  is 
available  through  Books  ‘n  More, 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  Marla  Stewart, 
proprietor,  $22.00.  The  author  can  be 
visited  through  his  website. 
wavw.davidraypoet.com.  Review  by  Roy  and 
Ruth  Stuckey. 

The  Endless  Search  is  the  twenty- 
third  book  written  or  edited  by  the 
internationally  acclaimed  poet  David  Ray. 
It  is  a painfully  honest  memoir  of 
emotional  and  physical  abuse,  often 
sexual,  always  traumatic,  a story  of  family 
tragedy  rooted  in  the  barren  soil  of 
extreme  poverty  and  appalling  parental 
neglect.  It  is  a chronicle  of  hard  times 
born  of  the  economic  and  social 
dysfunction  of  the  Oklahoma  dust  bowl 
that  produced  the  human  wreckage 
described  in  John  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  Both  books,  in  our  opinion,  are 
masterpieces,  both  sometimes  hard  to 
take  although  easy  to  read  because  their 
pages  are  carefully  crafted  by  masters  of 
literary  expression. 

David  Ray  was  trapped  by  a series  of 
nearly  inescapable  relationships  of 
bondage — childhood  abandonment, 
adolescent  sexual  slavery  and  post- 
adolescent entrapment  by  a literary  cultist 
bent  on  owning  both  his  soul  and  his 
sexuality.  A caring  psychotherapist,  a 
strong  survival  instinct  and  his  intellect 
saved  him  from  suicide  and  allowed  him 
to  earn  his  baccalaureate  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago’s  famous  Great 
Books  curriculum  in  only  two  years.  He 
attributes  his  survival  not  only  to  his  own 
efforts  but  also  to  the  guidance  of  the 
classics,  psychoanalysis,  writing,  and  a 
Quakerly  search  for  spiritual  guidance. 

David’s  own  “Great  Book”  of 
confessional  catharsis  shares  his 
continuing  search  for  parents  whose 
dysfunction  assured  a legacy  of  woe  for 
their  children.  But  they  brought  into  the 
world  very  special  human  beings,  David 
and  the  sister  who  suffered  abuse 
ironically  parallel  to  her  brother’s.  A 
reader  can  only  wonder  how  they  are 
going  to  get  out  of  ever  worsening  crises. 

We  have  reviewed  this  book,  because 


David  and  his  wife  Judy  are  two  of  our 
best  friends,  members  of  our  Arizona 
Friends  community,  sensitive  and  gentle 
persons.  This  first  of  David’s  three 
projected  volumes  of  autobiography 
anticipates  an  upward  journey  toward  the 
happy  and  productive  lives  David  and 
Judy  Ray  are  presently  living.  Both  are 
poets,  Quakers,  and  committed  to 
admirable  causes,  as  readers  can  find  on 
their  web  pages.  Even  though  David’s 
Endless  Search  may  be  daunting,  it  has 
yielded  a considerable  measure  of  inner 
peace,  allowing  his  devotions  to  triumph 
over  despair. 

From  this  time  on,  whenever  we  see 
a strong  plant  growing  in  a tiny  crack  in 
a cement  surface,  we  will  think  of  our 
friend,  David  Ray.  □ 

Spirituality  and  Resistance: finding  a peaceful 
heart  and  protecting  the  earth.  Roger  S. 
Gottlieb.  The  Crossroads  Publishing 
Company.  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  1999.  Review  by  Carol 
Bosworth,  Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting. 

Reading  this  book  has  helped  me  to 
understand  the  close  connection  between  a 
healthy  spiritual  life  (of  whatever  tradition) 
and  the  courageous  opening  of  my  spirit 
and  whole  being  to  the  truth  of  the  world 
around  me,  even  in  all  its  pain  and  struggle 
and  destructiveness. 

Gottlieb  shares  his  own  experiences 
with  the  pain  of  such  a spiritual  journey. 
His  stories  helped  me  understand  the  costs 
to  myself,  personally,  when  I seek  to  be 
peaceful  and  happy  by  avoiding  or  denying 
the  pain  of  our  overwhelming  common 
problems  and  their  threats  to  our  way  of 
life.  His  experiences  showed  me  how 
blindness  to  my  own  roles  in  the  wrongs 
around  me  has  a cost  to  myself  as  a whole 
healthy  person.  Denial  and  avoidance  do 
not  make  me  immune  from  the  events  of 
reality  around  my  life — they  do  not  give  me 
a back  seat  in  the  drama  or  outcome  of 
human  struggles  with  evils.  They  do  remove 
my  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  strengths 
from  my  engagement  with  reality;  I cannot 
engage  with  what  I refuse  to  know.  This 
can  cripple  my  personal  being  and  prevent 
spiritual  progress  and  growth.  It  separates 
me  from  the  struggles  of  my  neighbors  in 
life  and  from  the  concerns  of  all  our  lives 
on  earth.  It  can  make  my  happiness,  safety, 
and  connection  with  others  very  tenuous 
and  vulnerable. 


The  author  carefully  presents  the  evils 
of  the  Holocaust  as  a parallel  to  the  reality 
and  power  of  our  present  global  situation 
of  ecological,  climatic,  industrial,  systemic 
social  problems  that  threaten  our  future.  He 
studies  how  ordinary  people,  like  each  of 
us,  got  swept  into  the  force  of  the  Holocaust 
either  as  victims,  perpetrators,  or  resisters — 
and  he  parallels  our  present  roles  in  our 
global  situation.  He  shares  his  own 
emotional  reactions  and  responses  as  he 
outlines  his  way  through  avoidance  and 
denial,  despair  and  immobility,  into  spiritual 
power,  strength,  and  even  peace  and  joy. 
This  way  includes  taking  steps  of  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  evil.  By  small  steps 
available  to  each  one  of  us  we  can  embrace 
the  reality  that  confronts  us.  We  can 
acknowledge  it,  respond  to  it  (by  resistance), 
and  achieve  a sense  of  one-ness  with  all 
people  and  creatures  of  the  earth.  This  can 
bring  us  the  joy  of  a unitive  spiritual 
experience.  Through  stories  of  resisters  out 
of  the  Holocaust  he  wrestles  with  the 
difficult  understanding  of  this  unitive 
quality  of  resistance  to  evil.  Through  stories 
of  modern-day  ordinary  people — e.g., 
housewives  in  neighborhoods  near  toxic 
industrial  waste  dumps — he  shows  the 
transformative  power  of  resistance  to  assault 
and  violence,  which  we  all  face  today. 

Reading  this  book  may  pull  you  out  of 
your  perception  of  a safe  back  seat  in  the 
experiences  of  our  generations.  Hopefully 
it  wiU  suggest  ways  you  can  find  your  own 
path  to  resistance,  and  with  that,  to 
transformation  of  yourself  into  wholeness 
of  being  and  empowerment  for  fully 
responsible  living.  □ 


Free  Books! 


Yes,  there  is  a catch.  To  receive  a “free”  book, 
you  have  to  be  willing  to  review  it.  If  you’d 
like  to  try  your  hand  at  reviewing  Quaker- 
oriented  books,  please  contact  the  editor  at 
friendsbuUetin@aol.com  and  let  him  know 
your  background  and  interests.  The  editor 
has  Pendle  HiU  pamphlets  as  well  as  fuU- 
length  Quaker  books  urgently  in  need  of 
thoughtful  reviewers. 

If  you’ve  read  a book  you  think  would 
interest  Friends  and  would  like  to  review 
it,  please  feel  free  to  send  your  review  for 
consideration,  or  better  yet,  inquire  first. 
(Both  of  the  reviews  in  this  issue  were  un- 
solicited, so  either  way  can  work.) 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Doak  Cox 

D oak’s  lease  on  the  physical  form  we 
referred  to  as  “Doak”  expired  on 
Monday,  April  21,  2003,  the  day 
after  Easter.  It  could  be  said  that  Jesus  rose 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  Doak  followed  him 
on  Monday  morning.  Doak  was  a deeply, 
though  unostentatiously,  religious  man  who 
truly  tried  to  do  the  good  thing,  the  moral 
thing,  on  all  occasions.  He  believed  strongly 
in  the  rule  of  law  and  obeyed  laws  to  the 
letter  unless  he  felt  some  moral  reason  not 
to.  This  applied  even  to  staying  with  the 
speed  limit  that  in  many  places  seems  to 
have  been  set  rather  capriciously.  (His  strict 
adherence  to  speed  laws  put  a great  strain 
on  his  wife’s  patience)  He  like  people, 
refrained  from  categorizing,  and  was 
amazingly  slow  to  find  fault  or  fix  blame. 
Playing  with  ideas,  tossing  them  around  to 
see  them  from  every  aspect,  challenging  the 
obvious — all  such  activity  was  a great  joy 
to  him.  Yet,  he  always  hit  on  the  core  of  the 
problem.  He  believed  in  clarifying 
definitions,  being  exact  and  precise  in  his 
statements.  His  belief  that  anything  worth 
doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  carefully,  well 
and  completely  meant  that  he  spent  many 
hours  on  problems  that  many  others  might 
have  abandoned  in  minutes.  He  could  not 
forfeit  his  lease  on  life  until  he  had  prepared 
several  papers  detailing  what  his  survivors 
should  do  when  he  was  gone.  He  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
ready  for  his  departure. 

Doak  was  a gentle  man,  yet  like  a good 
watchdog,  he  could  sound  fierce  when 
defending  the  high  ground  and  sometimes 
was  quite  puffed  up  with  righteous 
indignation.  Famous  for  his  storytelling,  he 
exaggerated  each  tale  a bit  more  with  each 
telling  quite  unaware  that  he  was  doing  so. 
Pleasing  his  audience,  holding  them 
spellbound,  making  them  laugh  with  his 
subtle  jokes  all  gave  him  great  pleasure.  His 
ability  to  remember  dates  of  tsunamis,  run- 
up heights,  and  such  data  was  astounding. 
His  interests  were  broad  and  limited  only 
by  the  lack  of  more  time.  Indeed,  time  itself 
was  one  of  his  great  interests.  How  it  was 
measured  during  various  eras,  in  different 
cultures,  and  how  the  same  period  seemed 
long  or  short  depending  upon  one’s  age 
fascinated  him  and  led  him  to  develop 


several  theories  regarding  time. 

Doak  was  born  on  January  16, 1917  in 
Wailuku,  Maui,  but  spent  most  of  his 
childhood  on  Kauai  where  his  father,  Joel 
Bean  Cox,  was  civil  engineer  at  McBryde 
Plantation,  and  his  mother,  an 
accomplished  pianist,  was  a housewife  and 
sometimes  piano  teacher.  As  each  of  his  two 
younger  brothers  was  expected,  Doak  was 
sent  to  Honolulu  to  live  with  his 
grandparents,  Isaac  and  Catherine  Bean 
Cox. 

After  a tortuous  elementary  education 
in  various  schools  of  Kauai,  Honolulu,  and 
Pasadena,  with  seldom  two  consecutive 
years  in  the  same  school,  he  graduated  from 
Punahpu  with  the  class  of  1934.  Four  years 
later,  he  received  a bachelor  of  science  in 
Mathematics  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Due  to  World  War  II  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Harvard  in  1941  just  one  thesis 
short  of  a PhD  in  geology  but  with  a new 
bride.  The  day  of  his  memorial  service  at 
Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  would  have 
been  their  62nd  anniversary.  During  the 
years  1941-45,  as  a geologist  with  US 
geological  survey,  he  was  in  charge  of 
fluorspar  investigations  in  several  western 
states  and  worked  in  Cuba  helping  the  local 
geologists  locate  fluorspar  deposits. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  his  first 
two  daughters  were  born.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  returned  to  Hawaii  as  a geophysicist 
at  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association 
Experiment  Station  (1946-1960_  and  also 
served  as  a hydrologist  for  the  Pacific 
Science  Board  Arno  Expedition  in  1950. 
By  1951,  three  more  children  had  been 
added  to  the  family.  The  whole  family  spent 
the  spring  term  of  1954  in  California  while 
Doak  worked  at  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography.  Then  followed  a trip  across 
to  the  East  Coast  and  back  with  all  seven 
in  a Ford  station  wagon  and  camping  most 
of  the  way. 

Doak’s  career  in  academia  started  in 
1960  when  he  was  a visiting  professor  in 
ground  water  geology  at  Stanford 
University.  Shortly  thereafter  he  joined  the 
University  of  Hawaii  as  a professor  of 
Geology.  (1960-85).  He  was  the  first 
director  of  the  Tsunami  Research  Program 
at  the  Hawaii  Institute  of  Geophysics 
(1960-64),  the  first  director  of  the  Water 
Resource  Research  Center  (1964-70)  and 
the  first  director  of  the  Environmental 
Center  (1970-85).  During  the  early  1960s 
he  edited  the  report  on  the  Alaskan 


Earthquake  for  the  National  Academy  of 
science.  In  1965,  accepting  many  of  his 
published  papers  as  a thesis.  Harvard 
University  awarded  him  the  long-delayed 
PhD.  As  a visiting  professor  at  Nagoya 
University  in  Japan  during  his  1966 
sabbatical  leave,  he  consulted  with  other 
tsunami  experts.  Going  on  around  the 
world  with  his  wife  and  two  youngest 
children,  he  served  as  a consultant  to  the 
Taiwanese  Sugar  Company,  studied  in 
several  different  libraries,  and  investigated 
water  problems  in  Israel.  A sabbatical  in 

1984  found  him  delving  into  natural 
disasters  at  the  Natural  Hazards  Research 
and  Applications  Information  Center  in  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 

He  did  consulting  work  as  a 
geohydrologist  in  Hawaii,  Marshall  Islands, 
Marianas  Islands  and  Western  Samoa.  He 
was  an  Emeritus  Geophysicist,  Senior 
Fellow  of  the  Joint  Institute  of  Marine  and 
Atmospheric  Research  and  of  the  graduate 
faculty  of  Geology  and  Geophysics  since 

1985  and  a research  affiliate  of  the 
environmental  center.  Doak  was  also  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America. 

He  did  not  hide  within  the  ivory  towers 
of  academia,  but  served  as  Tsunami  advisor 
for  the  Hawaii  Civil  Defense  Division  and 
on  numerous  state  taskforces.  He  worked 
on  a tsunami  warning  system  and  devised 
evacuation  routes.  In  1985  he  received  the 
Governor’s  Award  for  Distinguished  State 
Service  and  a governor’s  commendation. 

Doak  is  the  only  person  to  have  served 
twice  as  president  of  the  Hawaii  Academy 
of  Science  (1958-59  and  1984-84).  He  was 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Academy 
and  received  the  Academy’s  first  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  in  2002.  He  served  as 
president  of  Sigma  Xi,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hanahauoli  School,  president  of 
the  Oratorical  Society  of  Honolulu, 
president  of  the  Conservation  Council  of 
Hawaii,  president  of  the  Memorial  Society, 
treasurer  of  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  and 
in  various  capacities  in  a number  of  other 
organizations. 

Not  only  was  he  active  in  his 
professional  and  civic  communities  but 
Doak  was  also  a wonderful  husband  and 
father  His  wife,  children  and  grandchildren 
will  remember  many  moments  hiking, 
swimming,  horseback  riding,  and  listening 
to  stories  of  old  Hawaii.  He  will  be  greatly 
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missed. 

Doak  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  62  years 
(Marjorie),  five  children  (Catherine 
Langmuir  of  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI;  Nancy 
Stickert  of  Honolulu;  Marion  Cox  of  Oak 
Park,  IL;  Charles  Cox  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  and  Helen  Cox  of  Salt  Lake  City), 
thirteen  grandchildren,  and  four  great 
grandchildren,  and  two  more  born  shortly 
after  his  death. 

Doak  was  a long  time  member  of  the 
Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  and  served  in 
several  roles,  including  Clerk  of  the 
Oversight  and  Counsel  committee  and 
Treasurer. 

Doak  was  tender  and  affectionate  with 
his  family,  considerate,  warm  and  loving 
toward  all.  He  will  be  sorely  missed.  □ 

Tatiana  Pavlova 

Many  Friends  have  come  to  know 
Tatiana  Pavlova  either  personally  through 
her  many  travels  in  the  US,  Canada  and 
Britain,  or  by  reputation  as  Russia’s  “first” 
Quaker.  Tanya  became  acquainted  with 
Quakers  through  her  study  of  English  so- 
cial history  of  the  17th  century.  Speaking 
of  this  introduction,  she  says,  “Fortunately 
Marx  had  praised  John  Bellers,  the  British 
Quaker  social  pioneer  of  the  late  17th  cen- 
tury, and  so  I was  allowed  to  publish  a book 
about  him  in  1979. 1 was  able  to  infuse  my 
book  with  spiritual  wisdom  and  this  soon 
became  known.  A Lutheran  believer,  Eliza- 
beth Zhuravleva,  who  was  born  in  Riga,  saw 
it  in  a kiosk  near  her  flat  and  bought  sev- 
eral copies.  She  gave  one  to  a visiting  Brit- 
ish Quaker  who  gave  it  to  William  Barton. 
When  he  and  Peter  Jarman  came  to  speak 
at  my  Institute  in  March  1983  they  en- 
quired about  me.  I was  naturally  in  the  au- 
dience and  that  is  how  I met  British  Quak- 
ers for  the  first  time.” 

What  followed  was  a deep  spiritual 
friendship  and  many  visits  in  Britain  and 
in  Moscow.  Eventually  Tanya  began  to  in- 
vite others  to  small  meetings  for  worship, 
first  at  Elizabeth’s  flat,  and  later  at  her  own. 
By  the  early  1990’s,  Tanya  had  gathered  a 
group  of  20-30  regular  worshippers.  Her 
flat  was  too  small  so  meetings  were  held  in 
the  basement  of  a Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  One  of  her  many  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  Quakerism  in  Russian  was 
to  translate  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman 
into  Russian. 

Over  the  intervening  years,  personal 
conflicts  and  other  needs  drew  Tanya  back 
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to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  her  first 
spiritual  home.  She  found  comfort  there  in 
the  rites  of  her  childhood.  She  remained 
close  friends  with  many  of  the  Russian 
Quakers  now  worshiping  in  the  meetings 
she  had  initiated. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Tatiana  had 
two  operations  to  remove  large  tumors.  A 
little  over  a year  later,  in  November  2001, 
she  had  an  operation  for  a blockage  which 
was  caused  by  another,  inoperable,  tumor. 
She  died  in  December  2002.  She  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  her  many  friends. 

She  describes  her  spiritual 
experience:  “Like  early  Quakers  I feel  that 
I have  a mystical  contact  with  Jesus 
Christ.  I have  an  inner  knowledge  of  his 
presence,  his  love  and  his  suffering  which 
I feel  strongly  each  year  during  the  Easter 
Passion.  His  resurrection  proves  that 
death  has  no  sting;  the  resurrection  that 
overwhelmed  his  death,  gives  me  hope 
continually.  I feel  that  Jesus  is  my  friend. 
He  teaches  me  humility.”  Submitted  by 
Julie  Harlow  of  Davis  Meeting.  □ 

David  Neptune 

David  Neptune,  85,  loving  husband, 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather 
died  on  July  16,  2003,  at  his  home 
surrounded  by  his  family.  David  was  born  in 
San  Diego  on  March  3, 1918,  to  A.  Ray  and 
Grace  Neptune.  He  was  truly  a man  of  peace 
and  social  justice  who  lived  his  pacifist  beliefs 
through  his  actions. 

David  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  62  years, 
Helen;  and  by  his  children:  Nancy  and 
husband  Blaine  Nelson  of  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Susan  and  husband  Joseph  Jenkins  of 


Tucson,  Arizona;  John  Neptune  and  wife 
Diane  of  Kamogawa,  Japan;  and  Mark 
Neptune  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He 
is  also  survived  by  seven  grandchildren, 
three  great-grandchildren,  his  brother 
Robert  Neptune  of  El  Cerritos,  California, 
and  by  numerous  extended  family  members 
and  close  friends. 

David  attended  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  graduating  in  1940 
with  a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering.  He  later  attended  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  graduating  with  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Aeronautical 
Engineering  in  1941.  After  a brief  period 
of  employment  as  an  aeronautical  engineer 
with  Pan  American  Airways,  David  filed 
as  a conscientious  objector  and  returned  to 
college  to  earn  a Masters  of  Divinity  degree 
in  1946  from  the  Pacifi  c School  of  Religion, 
in  Berkeley. 

For  over  34  years,  David  Neptune  was 
the  executive  director  of  the  YM-YWCA 
at  San  Diego  State  University.  Through  the 
campus  Y,  David  initiated  many  programs 
which  continue  today  at  SDSU.  David 
joined  the  La  JoUa  Friends  Meeting  in  1961 
and  served  in  many  leadership  capacities  in 
the  La  Jolla  and  San  Diego  Friends 
Meetings.  He  was  a founding  member  and 
former  president  of  the  Peace  Resource 
Center  of  San  Diego.  He  served  for  many 
years  on  the  Board  of  the  San  Diego 
Chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU).  David  was  a leader  and 
facilitator  in  the  San  Diego  Informed 
Prostate  Cancer  Support  Group.  He  held 
various  responsibilities  at  Frederica  Manor, 
where  he  and  Helen  most  recently  resided. 

David  was  a pioneer  in  civil  rights  prior 
to  the  activism  of  the  1960’s.  For  example, 
in  the  late  1940s  David  and  his  young 
family  integrated  a Black  church  in 
Richmond,  California,  whose  minister  had 
been  a fellow  student  at  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion.  In  the  late  1950s,  while  living 
inTempe,  Arizona,  directing  the  first  of  two 
AFSC  summer  projects,  David  coordinated 
the  challenge  of  the  “whites  only”  practices 
in  public  swimming  pools.  Further,  during 
the  1960s  he  joined  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  in  the  voter  registration  campaign 
in  Atlanta  and  was  active  in  San  Diego  with 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
and  other  civil  rights  organizations. 

David  was  an  instrumental  leader  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Friend’s  Center,  a 
place  for  peace,  social  justice,  and  spiritual 
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growth,  and  in  developing  plans  for  its 
building  which  will  be  of  straw  bale 
construction  and  environmentally  sound. 
The  Center  is  a collaboration  of  four  peace- 
related  organizations:  The  San  Diego 
Friends  Meeting,  the  San  Diego  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  the  Peace  Resource  Center, 
and  the  San  Diego  area  programs  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

David  has  been  honored  throughout  his 
life  by  many  organizations — for  his 
leadership,  for  his  service,  for  his 
humanitarianism,  and  as  a peacemaker. 
David  played  trombone  and  enjoyed  music 
throughout  his  life.  He  had  a wonderful 
sense  of  humor  and  became  a master 
punster.  He  had  a deep  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  diversity — in  people  and  in  the 
environment.  David  shared  his  spiritual 
gifts,  his  compassion,  and  his  love  for  people 
in  his  everyday  life. 

David  was  truly  a man  of  peace  and 
social  conscience.  Throughout  his  life,  he 
lived  what  he  believed.  He  spoke  and  acted 
in  concert  with  his  pacifist  beliefs  and  in 
the  value  of  each  human  being.  David 
exemplified  one  of  his  favorite  quotes  from 
Gandhi:  “My  life  is  my  message.”  He 
touched  the  lives  of  all  he  met,  many  from 
other  countries.  The  world  is  certainly  a 
better,  more  understanding  place  because  of 
his  presence.  David  will  live  in  our  hearts 
and  in  our  actions.  □ 

William  Norman  Cooper 

W.  Norman  Cooper  was  born  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.  The  family 
moved  back  and  forth  between  Winnipeg 
and  Los  Angeles,  CA,  several  times  while 
Norman  was  a child,  but  eventually  settled 
in  Los  Angeles.  Since  Norman’s  father  was 
a United  States  citizen,  Norman  was  able 
to  claim  his  United  States  citizenship. 

As  a young  child,  Norman  took  an 
interest  in  religion,  even  before  his  parents 
became  active  in  church  work.  As  a child 
he  decided  that  Godwas  not  a person,  but 
the  force  that  guides  people  to  help  others. 

Thus  Norman  spent  his  whole  life 
helping  others.  He  was  working  in  a nursing 
home  in  San  Francisco  when  he  was  drafted 
during  World  War  II.  In  the  Air  Force,  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Staff  Sergeant.  Later 
in  his  life  he  would  decide  that  all  war  is 
wrong,  but  at  this  time  he  wasdoing  what 
he  believed  was  right. 


After  the  war  he  attended  Chapman 
University  in  Orange,  CA,  and  received  a 
BA  degree.  Later  in  life,  he  would  attend  a 
summer  session  at  Oxford. 

After  graduation,  he  became  a religious 
healer  and  lecturer,  traveling  all  over  the 
world.  He  taught  religion  and  has  pubhshed 
numerous  inspirational  books. 

He  has  been  active  in  many 
organizations.  From  his  youth  onward,  he 
comforted  many  people  who  were  dying,  so 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  join  the  hospice  as 
a volunteer.  The  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  awarded  him  a Certificate 
of  Gratitude  for  dedicated  service.  The 
Photographic  Society  of  America  gave  him 
associate  standing. 

Norman  was  led  to  the  Quakers,  where 
he  found  a people  who  believed  in  helping 
others,  just  as  he  did.  He  was  active  in  the 
Ojai  Friends  Worship  Group  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Friends 


Meeting,  since  Quaker  worship  groups  do 
not  have  membership. 

Norman’s  interest  in  the  theater  led  him 
to  found  “Salons  on  Sunday,”  which  allowed 
local  residents  to  express  their  musical  and 
dramatic  abilities.  As  the  name  “salon” 
suggests,  the  group  originally  performedin 
private  homes,  but  grew  so  popular  that  it 
moved  to  Kent  Hall  of  the  Little  House. 

For  several  years  until  his  death, 
Norman  was  editor  of  the  Ministerial 
Association’s  Friday  column  in  the  Ojai 
Valley  News. 

Norman  died  of  cancer  in  his  home  in 
Ojai  where  he  was  cared  for  by  his  friend, 
Dewey  Val  Schorre,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
over  thirty  years,  He  is  survived  by  his 
brother,  Albert  Cooper  and  by  cousins,  Jean 
Carter, Coral  O’Leary,  Peggy  Cooper,  Joyce 
Williams,  June  Gibler,  MaureenRobertson 
McDonald  and  Tom  Johnstone.  □ 


Poems  by  David  Ray 


A Tmhle  £ovinj  tfte  Cosmos 


After  the  Korean 


After  Yoon  Dong-Ju 


That  old  monk  never  got  a visitor. 

No  wonder  he  argued  with  stone  Buddha, 
ruffled  the  eternal  calm  of  a beatific  face. 

In  truth  this  foolish  monk  was  a disgrace. 
More  than  one  seeker  may  have  arrived 
only  to  hear  this  nonsense  and  turn  back. 

Even  the  spiritual  search  can  be  deterred 
by  a strident  voice,  the  babble  of  cacophony 
now  and  then  found  in  churches  and  temples. 

But  like  a child  fleeing  a quarrel  we  find 
a quiet  place,  requiring  no  church  or  temple. 
Remember,  my  love,  that  day  in  the  dell, 

that  Meeting  House  with  blue  sky  for  roof? 
We  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  murmuring  brook 
and  when  a crow  closed  the  meeting 

we  took  our  leave  by  walking 

the  log  laid  across. 

Poems  by  David  Ray 

Tempe  (Arizona)  Meeting  (see  p.  17  for  a 

review  of  his  latest  book) 


Sometimes  when  I’m  alone 
I have  no  lover  but  the  cosmos  itself, 

and  I don’t  mind  that  at  aU. 

It  even  seems  an  auspicious  fate. 

I walk  out  in  the  morning  to  greet  her 
or  she  slips  in  the  window  to  wake  me. 

She’s  cleared  the  sky  of  aU  but  the  moon 
and  a lone  star.  At  night  I seldom  fail 

to  compliment  her  on  this  or  that — 
her  ebon  hair,  her  sparkling  diadem. 

How  is  it,  I ask  her,  that  she  managed 
to  wind  up  with  all  the  right  stars 

when  ours  down  below  disappoint  us. 

In  truth,  this  cosmos  and  I are  really 
something — 

lovers  for  years  now,  adoring  each  other. 
Sometimes  I say  to  her,  “Another 
miracle, 

but  let’s  keep  it  secret.”  She  knows 
what  I mean. 
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Notices 


Call  for  Submissions — Young  People’s 
Experience  of  Quakerism  If  you  are  a 
Quaker  between  13-18  years  old  and  interested 
in  joining  young  Quakers  from  around  the 
world  to  tell  about  your  experience  growing  up 
Quaker...  RE  AD  ON! 

Quakers  Uniting  in  Publications 
(QUIP) — an  international  trade  association  of 
Quaker  publishers,  booksellers,  authors, 
academics,  and  webmasters — invites  you  to 
submit  an  essay  or  poem  for  an  international 
collection  that  will  reflect  Young  People's 
Experience  of  Quakerism  (working  title). 

Writer’s  Guidelines:  A poem  or  essay 
(500-1,000  words)  in  your  native  language. 

Suggested  themes  include  (focus  on  one 
or  two):  how  Quakerism  affects  my  everyday 
life;  prayer;  my  thoughts  about  God;  why  I am 
a Quaker;  what  I do  in  Meeting  for  Worship; 
matters  I feel  strongly  about;  matters  I struggle 
with;  my  views  on  everyday  matters;  how  being 
a Quaker  affects  my  relationships;  how  I became 
a Quaker;  how  I try  to  live  out  a Quaker 
testimony;  what  within  Quakerism  nourishes 
my  spirit;  how  an  historical  or  contemporary 
Quaker  has  inspired  me. 

Format:  Prefer  double-spaced,  typed 
manuscript.  Readable  handwriting  will  be 
accepted.  Include  full  name,  age,  address,  yearly 
Meeting,  country,  short  biography,  phone  and/ 
or  e-mail  if  available.  Contributions  in  the  book 
will  be  identified  by  gender,  age,  and  country. 
A final  section  will  include  a short  biography 


of  each  writer  and  possibly  a photograph  with 
first  name,  age.  Yearly  Meeting,  and  country. 

Deadline:  February  10,  2004.  Submit  to: 
Barbara  Mays,  Friends  United  Press,  101 
Quaker  Hill  Drive,  Richmond  IN  47374  or 
electronically  as  a Word  document  to 
barbaram@fum.org  or  Lucy  Duncan, 
QuakerBooks  of  FGC,  1216  Arch  Street  2B, 
Philadelphia  PA  19107  or  electronically  as 
Word  document  to  LucyD@fgcquaker.org. 

Curious  About  Pendle  Hill?  Kitty 
Ufford-Chase,  a member  of  Pima  Meeting  in 
Tucson  and  former  Program  Director  of  the 
AFSC  AZ  Area  Program,  will  be  traveling  in 
the  ministry  for  Pendle  Hill  from  January-June 
2004.  After  spending  the  fall  2003  term  at 
Pendle  Hill,  she  is  eager  to  visit  and  talk  with 
Friends  in  the  Western  US  about  the  various 
resources  Pendle  Hill  (the  Quaker  Center  for 
Study  and  Contemplation),  has  to  offer,  such 
as  the  resident  student  program,  sojourning, 
and  week-long  course  opportunities.  She  is 
developing  three  short  (2-3  hour)  participatory 
workshops  on  Quaker  themes:  Staying 
Centered:  Balancing  Action  and 

Contemplation,  Considering  Community,  and 
Holding  on  to  the  Vision:  Peace  and 
Nonviolence  in  the  Midst  of  Empire.  She  would 
also  be  willing  to  custom  design  a workshop 
for  a particular  group.  Please  contact  her  if 
you  would  like  to  have  her  come  to  your 
Meeting  or  Quaker  gathering  at 
uffordchase@hotmail.com  or  contact 
Bobbi  Kelly,  Pendle  Hill  Outreach 
Coordinator  at  1-800-742-3150  or 
bobbi@pendlehill.org. 


Calendar  Items 


For  updated  information,  including  events  and 
locations  of  Western  Friends  Meetings  and 
events,  see  westernquaker.  net. 

Jan  30-Feb  1,  2004.  “Going  to  the  Well: 
Encountering  early  Quaker  writers  With 
a focus  on  Barclay’s  Apology,  what  do  17th 
century  Friends  have  to  say  to  us  today?” 
Stephen  Matchett.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond.* 

Feb  13-16.  “ Alternatives  to  Violence  The 
Basic  Training.”  Shan  Cretin,  Judith  Favor, 
Ruth  Fraser,  and  Walter  Hjelt  Sullivan.  Feb 
27  - 29.  “On  Clerking.”  A repeat  of  the 
highly-successful,  over-subscribed  program 
from  last  year.  Cliff  Lester,  Eric 
Moon. Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond.* 

Apr  9-11  (Easter  Weekend).  “A  Deeper 
Security:  John  Woolman  and  a Spirit- 


Filled  Life.”  Rachel  Findley. Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond.* 

June  6-10:  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
Ghost  Ranch,  Abiqui,  New  Mexico. 

July  3-10.  Friends  General  Conference 
Annual  Gathering.  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Amherst,  MA.  http:// 
www.fgcquaker.org/ 

July  29-August  1.  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
MT. 

Aug  2-7.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Mt. 
Madona,  CA. 

*Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  PO  Box 
686.  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 
mail@quakercenter.org.  831-336- 
8333. 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Organizations 
and  Pubhcations 


QuakerWriters  AND  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of 
THE  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts. 
FQAs  goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary, 
visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker 
expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To 
these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  in- 
ternational network  of  creative  support  and  cel- 
ebration. Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB, 
PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail: 
fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/fqa/ 
index.html. 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 
sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family 
of  Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For 
information  contact:  Quaker  Life,  101  Quaker 
Hill  Drive,  Richmond,  IN  47374  , Phone:  765- 
962-7573.  E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org. 
Website:  www.fum.org. 


Friinuls  journal \\.\s  published 
‘'Qu.ikcr  1 houghi  :iiul  l.ilc 
I (kI.)v  " ior  iKurlv  vo  yeurs,  sik- 
cccdinp,  periodicals  chat  dure 
horn  tile  191I1  beam 

more  .ihout  (.Quaker  eoiieerns 
and  activities  through  this  monthh’  maga- 
zine. .Save  42  pereem  oil  the  eo\ei  price. 
Receive  12  issues  (one  lull  year.)  lor  onK’ 
Siv  Contact:  Iriouls  JouniaL  Dept.  I H. 
1216  .Arch  .Street,  i.\,  Phil.uielphia,  P.A  1910“. 
<lnlodrieiii.lsjourn.tl.org>. 


2004 

Advertising  Rates 


$.47per  word  for  classifed  ads. 
Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box  ads: 
10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid, 
if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks 
prior  to  publication.  Display  ADS: 
$16  per  column  inch.  V4  page  ad 
(4  X 4V2):  $97 — 1 column  ad  (2V2 
X 10):  $139 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 
10):  $239 — V2  page  ad  (7V4  x 4V2): 
$169— Full  page  (7V2  x 10):  $299. 
Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecutive 
appearances,  25%  for  10  consecu- 
tive appearances  of  ad. 
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Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  re- 
treats, family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and  our 
own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among  the 
redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336-8333. 
http;//www.  quakercenter.  org. 

The  WooLMAN  Semester  at  Sierra  Friends 
Center  offers  a Quaker  Educational  opportunity 
in  a one  semester  high  school  experience  empha- 
sizing Quaker  Testimonies:  Peace,  Justice, 
Sustainability  8c  Service;  rigorous  college  prepa- 
ratory courses  and  simple  living  in  community. 
Unique  highlight  to  a student’s  portfolio.  Schol- 
arships available.  See  www.woolman.org  and  con- 
tact Kathy  Runyan  at  530-273-3183. 

Friends  House  is  a multilevel  retirement 

COMMUNITY  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  hving  facility, 
skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends 
House  is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the 
Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards 
of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tra- 
ditions. The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within 
an  environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website 
at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538- 
0152. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in 
Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a qual- 
ity academic  and  a developmentally  appropriate 
education.  The  school  environment  is  caring  and 
nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  nonviolent 
resolution.  For  information,  contact  Judy  Smith, 
jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503-245-8164. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in  the 
Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community,  nonvio- 
lence, honoring  the  Light  in  every  person.  Open 
enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation.  3590  W.  18th 
Avenue,  Eugene,  OR.  97402. 541-686-1223.  Fax: 
541-687-1493.  Dennis  Hoerner,  Head. 

Accommodations:  William  Penn  House, 
Washington,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  pro- 
grams, bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the  Capi- 
tol, Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian  Mu- 
seums. Shared  accommodations  for  individuals 
and  groups.  Gays,  lesbians  and  people  of  color 
are  welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE,  Washing- 
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ton,  DC  20003,  202-543-5560,  FAX  (202) 
543-3814,  director@wmpennhouse.org, 
www.Quaker.org/penn-house. 

Positions  open:  Interns:  9-12  month  commit- 
ment. Assist  with  hospitality  and  seminar  plan- 
ning at  Wilham  Penn  House.  Room  8c  board  vvith 
small  stipend.  Applications  from  gays,  lesbians  and 
people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  the  Smithsonian 
Museums.  See  contact  info  above. 

When  traveUing  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’  rooms 
at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Reserva- 
tions required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 
quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

Services 

Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  hke  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL, 
Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  19039. 

SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 

**** 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 

FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  welcome. 

Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 

people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more 

experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 

from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 

www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 

3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 
**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living  and 
work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly,  profes- 
sional organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you  clean 
up  your  physical  or  electronic  clutter  and  set  up 
systems  for  keeping  things  orderly.  Confidential 
and  non-judgmental.  707-538-6054. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

CoNsiDERA  Costa  Rica  StudyTour.  Visit  the 
Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See  the 
cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey, 
Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica.  Phone/ 
FAX:  on  506-645-5436  or  520-364-8694  or 
E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr.  website: 
www.crstudytours.com. 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada.  Ail  ages.  Straight  / Gay. 
Since  1984. 

FREE  sample:  @ Box  444-FB 
Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 


Make  friends,  make  music — Friends  Music 
Camp  at  Olney.  2 or  4 week  summer  program 
for  ages  10-18.  Brochure,  video:  FMC,  PO  Box 


427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387.  937-767- 
1311.  musicfmc@yahoo.com. 

Summer  2004  Workcamps  in  Africa:  Orga- 
nized by  the  Friends  Peace  Teams’  African 
Great  Lakes  Initiative.  (1)  Burundi  with  the 
Kibimba  Peace  Committee — rebuild  four 
homes  for  people  from  an  internally  displaced 
camp.  (2)  Uganda  with  Evangelical  Friends  for 
Peace,  Community  Development  and  Child 
Care — build  two  classrooms  for  technical 
school  for  orphans.  (3)  Rwanda  with  Rwanda 
Yearly  Meeting — build  classrooms  for  training 
school  for  street  children/orphans.  No  construc- 
tion skills  needed.  Five  weeks  in  length. 
Fundraising  required.  Applications  due  Janu- 
ary 31, 2004.  For  more  information  and  an  ap- 
plication contact  davidzarembka@juno.com. 
**** 

Consider  THE  Arizona  Friends  Community 
FOR  your  next,  or  YOUR  SECOND,  HOME.  360 
degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation,  of- 
ten near  perfect  weather  among  good  friends. 
Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San 
Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607. 
Website:  arizonafriends.com. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  as- 
sistance FROM  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Re- 
altor. David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  pro- 
fessional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  sell- 
ing a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writers, 
Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website  Design- 
ers are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Uniting  in  Pub- 
lishing (QUIP)  an  international  organization 
of  theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 
the  ministry  of  the  written  word  who  meet  for 
consultation  and  mutual  encouragement.  It  pro- 
vides (in  a cooperative  manner)  marketing 
services,  funds  special  projects,  and  organizes 
gatherings.  Contact  Graham  Garner: 
grahamg@fgcquaker.org.  Website:  http:// 
www.quaker.org/quip. 

Volunteer  Internship  at  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center,  a retreat  and  conference  center 
near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  Residential,  one  year 
beginning  August.  Great  opportunity  to  grow 
spiritually  and  work  in  all  areas  of  this  Quaker 
nonprofit.  Mountains,  redwoods,  housing, 
stipend,  and  benefits  provided.  Singles  and 
couples  both  welcome.  Application  deadline 
April  1.  Call  831/336-8333  E-mail: 
mail@quakercenter.org  for  info. 

*=i<** 

Needed:  a Good,  used  6-8  pickup  truck  for 
Peacemaking.  $2,000-3,000  downpayment 
with  $200  monthly.  I use  truck  to  do  volunteer 
work  with  FCNL  on  various  issues.  Need 
pickup  to  pull  my  22’  trailer.  Arthur  Emery,  Jr. 
1936  E.  30th  St.,  Baltimore  MD  21218. 
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Compassionate 
listening 

and  Other  Writings  by 

Gene  Knudsen  Heffman 

Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic 

Gene  Hoffman,  veteran  peace  activist,  signs  copies 
of  her  book  at  book  signing  party  at 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting,  Dec.  7,  2003 

Actress,  pastoral  counselor,  peace  activist,  and  mother  of  seven  children.  Gene  has  been  a dedicated  Friend  for  over  fifty  years 
and  written  numerous  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books.  This  book  is  a collection  of  essays  exploring  spirituality,  peacemaking 
and  psychology.  In  it  she  explores  her  struggles  to  find  inner  peace,  including  a painful  divorce,  nervous  breakdown,  and  stay 
in  a mental  institution.  She  desscribes  how  she  learned  to  apply  techniques  from  pastoral  counseling  to  peacemaking.  She 
concludes  with  her  work  in  the  Middle  East — bringing  together  Israelis  and  Palestinians  and  helping  them  to  listen  to  each 
other  at  a deep  level.  Gene’s  message  is  extremely  relevant  for  our  times:  “An  enemy  is  someone  whose  story  we  have  not 
heard.” 

You  can  find  out  more  about  this  book  and  her  life  at  http://westernquaker.net/gene_knudsen_hoffman.htm.. 

“I  endorse  the  program  for  Compassionate  Listening...  It’s  very  important  to  begin  efforts  to  try  to  heal  the  world,  and  we 
need  to  know  that  we  have  the  potential  and  the  power  to  do  that.” — Dennis  Kucinich,  progressive  Congressman  from  Ohio’s  10th 
district. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  our  special  publications  are  used  to 
help  support  Friends  Bulletin. 


Please  send  check  made  out  to  '’Friends  Bulletin”  to  3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance,  CA  90505: 

$16.95  for  Compassionate Listeninghy  Gene  Hoffman  (add  $3  for  postage  handling) 

$19.95  for^  Western  Quaker  Reader  {yiostdigy  6c  handling  included) 

$25  for  individual  renewal.  (Group  subscribers  cost  $20  and  must  go  throughMeeting  clerk  or  liaison.) 

$16  for  new  subscription  (or  renewing  after  a lapse  of  one  year  or  more).  Save  $9. 

$29  for  new  subscription  plusyf  Western  Quaker  Reader  (postage  and  handling  included).  Save  $21. 

$3.95  ioc  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  hy  Anthony  y[d,no\xsos  (postage  8c  handling  included)  and/or $3.95  for  The 

Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  ofTerrorism  by  Robert  Griswold  (postage  8c  handling  included). 

$1.95  each  for  “Pray  for  Peace”  bumper  stickers  (inch  postage  8c  handling) 


I would  like  to  make  a donation  of 

$25 

$35 

$50 

$100*  $150* 

$250*  Other 

Your  name 

Street 

Citv 

State 

Zip  Meeting 

Email 

*Those  donating  $100  or  more  receive  a complimentary  autographed  copy 
of  Compassionate  Listening  and  Other  Writings  by  Gene  Hoffman. 


Compassionate 

listening 

GefleKniMsen  HoiGnan 

Quaker  PeasesiaHni  ami  MysHe 


iSited  haUnthmsI^MmsBs 
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The  Resident  Study  Program 

Our  Resident  Study  Program  remains  a unique  experiment 
in  adult  education — a place  to  gain  knowledge  and  insight 
while  deepening  your  awareness  of  God  and  of  your  own 
path  in  the  world. 

Resident  students  at  Pendle  Hill  have  an  opportunity 
rare  in  today's  world:  to  step  back  from  the  routine  and 
experience  life  itself  as  curriculum.  All  the  components  of  b 
this  innovative  program — engaging  classes,  daily  worship,  | 
communal  work,  shared  meals,  social  action,  community  j 
activities — interconnect  to  form  an  experience  that  is  s 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  ® 


Social  Witness  Internships 

Each  year  our  Resident  Study  Program  includes  up  to  seven  interns  who  take  part  in  some  classes  and  other  campus  activities 
while  also  engaging  in  community  service  and  action.  Some  are  involved  in  Pendle  Hill's  programs  in  urban  community  justice  and 
peace  activism,  while  others  follow  their  individual  leadings  in  self-designed  projects.  One  or  more  internships  are  designated 
to  support  African-American  activists.  Internships  last  the  full  three  terms  of  the  Resident  Program  year. 


PohMc 

As  a young  Quaker  from  England, 

I came  to  Pendle  Hill  to  better 
understand  my  calling  to  live 
and  work  in  Catholic  Worker 

communities Pendle  Hill 

allowed  me  the  chance  to  reflect 
on  my  past  experiences  in  the 
urban  hospitality  movement  and 
in  community.  I have  been  able 
to  discern  my  future  direction  in 
peace  and  social  justice  work,  and 
to  ground  my  involvement  in  the 
Catholic  Worker  movement  within  the  context  of  Quaker  testimonies. 

—Rachel  Howell,  Pendle  Hill  Resident  Program  student 
and  George  Gorman  Bursary  Scholar,  2003 


2004-2005  Term  Dates 

Autumn:  September  24-December  1 1 
Winter:  January  7-March  19 
Spring:  April  1-June  1 1 


Contact  Bobbi  Kelly  to  find  out  more: 
800.742.3150  (U.S.  only)  ext.  137 
610.566.4507  ext.  137 
admissions@pendlehill.org 
www.pendiehili.org 


Pp.NnT.E  Httj. 

A Quaker  Center  for  Study  and  Contemplation 
338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 


